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Decline  and  Fall  of  Percival,  MP. 


As  Man-of-the-House  it  was  permitted  me  to  witness 
the  decline  and  fall— and  subsequent  up-rising — of  Perci- 
val, M.  P. 

The  "Percival"  was  thrust  upon  him;  "M.  P.*'  he  was 
born  to,  it  standing  for  "Mongrel  Pup." 

He  came  to  us  in  this  wise :  One  raw  November  morn- 
ing we  visited  the  market  in  search  of  new-laid  eggs.  A 
small  boy  sat  beside  a  stall  with  a  basket  of  squirming 
puppies  at  his  feet. 

"The  darlings!"  cried  Milady.  She  fished  one  out  and 
held  him  against  her  coat.  He  whimpered  and  snuggled. 
That  whimper  and  snuggle  did  the  trick.  "I  want  him,** 
said  Milady;  "you  can  carry  him  in  your  pocket.**  A  two 
dollar  bill  changed  hands,  and  he  was  ours. 

"Come  hither,  Percival,**  I  said,  resignedly. 

"I  think  1*11  call  him  that,*'  said  Milady.    And  she  did! 

Percival  became  famous,  but  not  for  his  pulchritude. 
One  ear  remained  erect;  the  other  drooped  pensively.  His 
coat  was  applied  in  patches  that  suggested  remnants 
collected  in  a  furrier's  workroom.  The  head  and  neck 
seemed  to  be  Airedale.  The  shoulders  resembled  a  bull- 
terrier.  The  back  had  a  slight  hump  that  suggested  a  far- 
away echo  of  Russian  wolfhound,  and  the  hindquarters 
were  orthodox  Pom.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  production 
of  composite  dog.  If  a  group  picture  could  be  taken  of  his 
ancestors  it  would  resemble  a  dog-show. 
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For  the  first  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was  small 
and  negligible,  and  we  did  not  discover  the  evil  of  his  ways 
until  he  had  wormed  his  way  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
our  hearts.  What  he  lacked  in  beauty  he  made  up  in 
sagacity,  and  he  soon  knew  nearly  as  much  as  I  did.  Milady 
insisted  that  he  knew  more.  Then  he  developed  teeth,  and 
began  to  chew  things.  After  the  manner  of  all  great  artists, 
he  began  on  small  things  and  worked  his  way  up.  He 
started  on  newspapers  and  ended  on — but  that  comes  later. 

Magazines  were  found  in  shreds;  then  Milady's  slipper, 
ruining  a  perfectly  good  pair.  Then  followed  in  expensive 
succession  a  pair  of  silk  socks,  a  handkerchief  trimmed  with 
Irish  point,  the  corner  off  a  Wilton  rug,  another  slipper,  and 
several  pieces  of  hand-embroidery.  He  had  an  unerring 
taste  for  the  best  things :  I  would  have  trusted  him  to  select 
an  entire  wardrobe  for  me  at  any  time. 

Then  came  the  climax.  Milady's  Easter  hat  arrived, 
and  was  tried  on,  and  pronounced  a  dream,  a  symphony. 
The  'phone  rang,  and  she  placed  the  hat  on  the  bed,  and 
went  to  answer  it.  The  conversation  involved  confidences, 
gossip,  and  a  choice  bit  of  scandal. 

In  the  meantime  Percival  wandered  up  from  the  kitchen 
and  jumped  upon  the  bed.  The  hat  apparently  did  not  suit 
him,  so  he  proceeded  to  remodel  it,  and,  as  a  preliminary, 
took  it  apart.  He  was  struggling  to  remove  a  five  dollar 
bunch  of  flowers  from  the  brim  when  its  owner  returned. 
"In  the  game  that  ensued  I  did  not  take  a  hand, 
.  But  the  floor  it  was  strewed  like  the  leaves  in  the  Strand — " 

Let  us  draw  a  curtain  before  the  scene  that  followed. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  a  com- 
mittee meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved,  tearfully,  that 
Percival  must  go. 

When  the  news  became  noised  abroad  in  the  house  that 
a  separation  was  imminent,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  lady  who 
presides  over  our  culinary  department  intervened.  (Some 
people  would  refer  to  him  as  "our  cook's  kid,"  but  not  I. 
I  hope  I  know  my  place.  She  was  not  that  sort  of  person). 
He  informed  us  that  he  knew  "a  nawfully  nice  lady  that 
wanted  a  dog  awful  bad,  and  would  pay  two  dollars  for 
him."    Percival  went,  plus  our  blessing,  but  minus  a  refer- 
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ence.  We  felt  that  if  we  told  the  truth  he  would  lose  the 
place,  and  if  we  recommended  him  he  would  return,  like  a 
boomerang,  and  smite  us.    So  we  said  nothing. 

Days  passed  and  we  heard  nothing  from  him.  We 
decided  that  he  had  either  been  killed  or  converted,  or  else 
there  was  nothing  in  the  house  that  he  considered  expensive 
enough  to  chew  up. 

"It's  lonesome  without  a  dog,"  said  Milady  at  dinner,  one 
night.    "I  think  I'll  get  another." 

When  I  returned  the  next  night,  Percival's  successor  sat 
on  the  couch.  His  breed  was  pug,  and  his  nose  suggested 
that  there  was  something  unsanitary  about  the  place.  His 
name  was  "Lionel." 

He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  clothesline  full  of 
ribbons  and  a  pedigree  that  made  me  feel  that  I  had  arisen 
from  the  gutter.  The  dealer  had  also  given  minute  details 
as  to  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  would  not,  it  appeared, 
sleep  on  anything  but  a  blue  cushion;  red  affected  his 
nerves.  Dog-biscuits  nauseated  him,  and  his  liquid  nour- 
ishment must  not  be  too  hot  or  too  cold.  He  preferred  his 
walk  in  the  morning  and  his  nap  in  the  afternoon.  We 
scoured  Percival's  dish  thoroughly,  and  presented  his  supper 
in  it.  His  expression,  as  he  turned  from  it,  suggested  mal 
de  mer, 

"Perhaps  he  is  a  critic  on  china,"  I  suggested,  jocularly; 
"try  him  on  Haviland." 

Milady  took  it  seriously,  and  brought  from  the  dining 
room  a  choice  plate.  The  supper  was  transferred  and — he 
ate  it! 

From  that  moment  I  felt  that  Lionel  and  I  had  nothing 
in  common.  He  inspired  me  with  Bolshevistic  tendencies. 
I  wanted  to  wave  a  red  flag  and  shout,  "Down  with  the 
aristocrats !" 

As  time  went  on,  and  he  got  us  trained  to  his  ways,  he 
became  almost  affable,  at  times,  but  he  never  discarded  his 
stage  (or  show)  manner.  He  was  a  perfect  lady.  Never 
did  he  chew  anything  that  he  was  not  expected  to  chew. 
Never  did  he  commit  depredations,  then  cast  himself  on 
our  boots  and  wheedle  for  mercy.    Nor  did  he  splash 
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through  mud-puddles,  in  his  daily  airing,  nor  wallop  the 
butcher's  dog  all  around  the  ring  when  he  cast  aspersions 
on  his  character.  He  did  not  break  his  neck  to  bring  my 
slippers  from  the  bathroom,  nor  rush  madly  to  the  door  to 
greet  me  at  night,  pretending  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb. 
He  was  never  known  to  sneak  into  the  dining  room  and 
assume  an  air  of  watchful  waiting  by  my  chair,  out  of  range 
of  Milady's  eye,  but  where  choice  tid-bits  could  be  surrep- 
titiously passed  into  his  eager  mouth. 

He  was  with  us,  but  not  of  us,  and  we  felt  that  any  day 
he  might  ask  us  for  references.  His  expression,  when  I 
ventured  to  address  him  in  terms  that  would  have  made 
Percival  riotous  with  joy,  caused  me  to  wonder  how  much 
prussic  acid  it  would  take — . 

One  cold,  wet  night,  as  I  hurried  home  late  for  dinner,  I 
stumbled  over  something  on  the  porch  that  whimpered, 
then  flung  itself  upon  my  boots  in  an  ecstasy  of  welcome. 
It  was  Percival,  M.  P.,  soaked  and  shivering.  I  took  him 
in  and  Milady  wept  over  him  as  the  dinner  cooled. 

"He  must  have  got  lost,  and  c-come  back  to  his  m-mum- 
mie!"  she  sobbed.  "And  he'll  have  a  nice  warm  supper, 
and  sleep  in  the  furnace  room,  and  to-morrow  we'll  take 
him  back !" 

Suddenly  he  cocked  his  upright  ear  and  stiffened.  In  the 
joy  of  reunion  we  had  forgotten  Lionel.  He  came  waddling 
towards  us  with  an  annoyed  expression  that  indicated  that 
things  were  not  running  on  schedule.  Then  he  sighted 
the  new-comer  and  regarded  him  with  a  bored,  scum-of- 
the-earth  tilt  of  his  nose,  that  bit  deep  into  Percival's  scrap- 
loving  soul.  With  a  snarl  he  launched  himself  upon  the 
usurper. 

I  do  not  clearly  recall  the  events  of  the  next  few  moments 
in  their  proper  sequence.  Everything  seemed  to  happen  at 
once.  Our  well-appointed  dining  room  became  the  ring 
for  a  short  but  masterly  scrimmage.  There  was  only  one 
round,  but  it  belonged  to  Percival  from  the  start.  A  chair 
went  over,  smashing  a  fernpot  in  its  descent;  a  corner  of 
the  rug  became  jammed  against  the  bell  under  the  table, 
causing  it  to  ring  wildly  and  continuously  in  the  kitchen. 
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Our  handmaid  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and,  after  one 
horror-stricken  look  at  the  scene,  screamed  "Police  I" 

I  finally  dragged  them  to  the  kitchen  by  the  scruff  of 
Percival's  neck,  his  grip  on  Lionel's  shoulder  rendering  them 
inseparable  companions  for  the  time  being,  and  closed  the 
argument  by  dousing  them  with  water.  Milady  says  I 
could  have  acted  much  quicker,  that  I  didn't  seem  to  put 
much  heart  into  my  work,  but  women  hate  fights,  and  she 
is  prejudiced. 

I  carried  Percival  to  the  cellar,  yelping,  "Let  me  at  him," 
as  he  went,  and  Milady  telephoned  for  a  veterinary  ambu- 
lance for  Lionel.  I  had  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  him  as 
they  carried  him  out  than  I  ever  had  before. 

He  was  pretty  badly  chewed  up,  physically,  and  his 
aristocratic  dignity  was  a  total  wreck,  but  he  looked  more 
like  a  real  dog  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  look  since  we 
owned  him. 

At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  woke  and  wondered 
if  Percival  had  got  dry,  and  if  the  furnace-room  was  warm 
enough.  Sneaking  cellar-ward  I  met  a  white  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

"He's  all  right,"  she  whispered.  "He  was  sleeping  and 
he  rolled  over  when  he  heard  me  and  put  up  his  paws,  just 
like  he  used  to  do." 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs:  "Do  you  think  we  could  sell 
Lionel?" 

We  did  sell  Lionel,  to  a  person  who  appreciated  the 
perfection  of  his  ways,  and  Percival  reigns  in  his  stead,  in 
exchange  for  a  five  dollar  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  our 
culinary  lady's  son's  lady  friend  did  to  him,  but  he  was 
cured  of  the  chewing  habit,  and  some  marks  on  his  body 
suggested  something  stronger  than  moral  suasion.  Also  I 
noticed  that  for  a  long  time  he  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  me  whenever  I  carried  a  cane.  I  fear  our  methods  of 
correction  lacked  energy.  Anyway,  he  is  the  love  of  our 
hearts— Percival,  M.  P. 
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Percival  Goes  A-Summering 


We  were  leisurely  finishing  our  second  cup  of  coffee, 
forbidden  by  the  family  M.D.,  and  therefore  of  specially 
delicious  flavor,  when  the  postman  rang.  Milady  went  to 
the  door.  The  trip  seemed  prolonged,  by  which  I  knew 
that  she  was  reading  a  letter  on  the  way  back,  as  usual, 
being  of  a  temperament  that  brooks  not  delay.  She  finally 
sat  down  and  waved  it  at  me  above  the  percolator. 

"What  do  you  think?  Here's  an  invitation  to  the 
Brownling's  summer  cottage  for  August!" 

Joy  reigned — until  I  was  smitten  by  a  thought. 

"What  about  Percival?" 

Milady  looked  surprised.  "Why,  we'll  take  him,  of 
course;  the  Brownling's  love  dogs.  They'll  be  simply 
crazy  about  him." 

"They  probably  will,"  I  remarked  thoughtfully,  and  a 
trifle  uneasily,  but  the  tone  was  lost  on  Milady;  she  was 
already  planning  her  wardrobe.  Percival  at  home  was 
unique,  daring,  thrilling,  breathtaking,  as  they  describe  a 
new  act  at  a  circus,  but  the  idea  of  Percival  abroad  required 
prayerful  consideration.  We  had  grown  accustomed  to  his 
ways,  temperamental,  experimental,  and  detrimental. 
Furthermore,  we  loved  him.  But  the  Brownlings  might 
not  regard  him  through  our  eyes.  In  the  past  two  months 
he  had  involved  me  in  three  fights  (his,  not  mine),  had 
cost  me  two  dollars  in  chickens,  five  in  shrubs,  and  three  in 
hush  money.  Twice  had  my  weary  feet  trod  the  pave- 
ments until  the  wee  sma*  hours  in  search  of  him,  when  he 
elected  to  lose  himself.  And  once  he  had  all  but  landed  me 
in  the  patrol  wagon.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
viewed  the  prospect  of  visiting  in  his  company  with  alarm? 
It  was  not. 

Milady  accepted  the  invitation,  and  casually  mentioned 
Percival  in  the  postscript.    (O,  woman !) 

So,  one  golden  August  morning  we  placed  him  in  the 
baggage  car  and  ensconced  ourselves  in  our  chairs. 
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"He'll  be  lonely,"  mourned  Milady,  as  she  removed  her 
hat.  "I  don't  see  why  they  couldn't  let  us  bring  him  in 
here."    I  did. 

When  we  claimed  him  where  we  changed  from  train  to 
boat,  he  wore  an  air  of  docility  that  made  me  suspicious. 

"The  blessing !"  said  Milady ;  "he's  been  just  as  good  as 
gold!"  But  she  failed  to  touch  wood,  or  something.  A 
burly  figure  in  blue  overalls  blocked  our  path. 

"That  your  dog?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  with  that  false  courage  that  comes  in 
moments  of  despair. 

"Well" — we  held  our  breath — "he's  chewed  the  corner 
off  a  real  leather  trunk,  solid  hippopotamus  or  something, 
and  the  gink  that  owns  it  is  madder'n — anything." 

"Why  was  he  placed  in  proximity  to  the  trunk?"  I 
asked,  talking  like  a  text-book  to  gain  time. 

"Well,  you  see,  your  wife  paid  extra  to  have  him  put  in 
a  cool  corner,  and  he  could  just  reach  the  trunk,  and  the 
guy  wants  ten  dollars.  Say,  if  you'll  settle  for  five,  I  will, 
and  I'll  take  awful  good  care  of  him  comin'  back.  You're 
comin'  back,  ain't  ya?" 

"I  hope  so,  but  Percival  may  not." 

Milady  had  strolled  on;  she  always  did  during  these 
scenes.    I  settled. 

"He  must  have  been  frightfully  bored,"  said  she,  when 
I  had  related  the  grisly  tale;  "we  should  have  given  him  a 
bone  or  something.  I  thought  he  was  cured  of  chewing; 
travelling  must  have  demoralized  him." 

On  board  the  boat  we  anchored  him  to  a  chair  by  his 
leash;  Milady  opened  a  book,  and  I  smoked  and  meditated. 
The  boat  ploughed  through  the  white-caps  and  a  tang  of 
balsam  blew  from  the  shore.  All  was  peace.  Milady  lost 
herself  in  her  book.  She  has  the  knack  of  doing  that,  sort 
of  folding  the  story  around  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
external  scenes.  Her  surroundings  not  only  do  not  disturb 
her ;  they  cease  to  exist.  I  dozed  a  bit — well,  yes,  if  you  must 
have  it,  I  fell  sound  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  the  wooded 
shores  were  peopled  with  Indians.  Their  yells  came  to  me 
distinctly — ^Milady  was  in  danger.    Then  I  sat  upright. 
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The  yells  proceeded  from  a  small  boy  standing  on  the  deck. 
"Oh-h-h-hee-zet-mi-unch !    Hee-zet-mi-unch !" 

Indian,  of  course,  I  thought ;  Cree !  Then  I  came  to  my 
senses.  The  boy  was  pointing  under  the  seat,  and  the 
object  was  Percival.  He  had  gotten  his  leash  loose  from 
the  chair,  strolled  over  to  a  pile  of  wraps,  unearthed  a  lunch 
basket,  and  demolished  it.  He  was  finishing  a  chicken 
wing,  with  an  air  of  deep  enjoyment. 

"The  d — ear  little  brute,"  I  gasped.  Milady  came  out  of 
her  trance.  By  nature  I  believe  I  am  a  humane  person,  but 
for  a  few  minutes  I  could  have  watched  the  icy  waters  of 
that  northern  lake  close  above  him  without  a  qualm.  If  a 
few  sharks  could  have  been  added  to  the  scene,  it  would 
only  have  increased  my  satisfaction. 

I  paid  for  the  lunch,  bought  a  75c  box  of  candy  to  stifle 
the  shrieks  of  the  hungry  child,  was  giggled  at,  grinned  at, 
criticized  and  discussed,  till  I  slunk  below  and  finished  the 
trip,  gazing  moodily  over  the  rail.  Milady  wrapped  herself 
in  her  book,  and  became  oblivious  to  slings  and  arrows. 
How  I  envy  that  woman ! 

The  Brownlings'  cottage  was  all  we  had  dreamed  of; 
charming  situation  on  the  edge  of  a  pine  and  fir  balsam 
forest;  glorious  view,  glorious  weather.  For  a  week  we 
basked  in  the  sun  like  lizards,  letting  the  deliciousness  of 
it  all  enfold  us.  We  talked  a  bit,  read  a  bit,  slept  a  bit,  and 
renewed  an  old  and  congenial  friendship.  Percival  adjusted 
his  halo,  and  behaved  like  a  dog-angel.  There  was  nothing 
to  mar  the  delightsomeness  of  the  party.  Then  came  a 
letter  announcing  the  arrival  of  two  more  guests,  the  Gar- 
coigns,  mother  and  son.  We  remembered  that  selfishness 
was  a  sin,  and  tried  to  look  pleased.  So  did  the  Brown- 
lings. 

Next  evening  we  all  washed  our  faces,  firmly  fastened 
on  a  welcoming  smile,  and  met  the  boat.  On  the  way  up 
the  hill,  the  son — Edgbert  by  name — told  me  all  about  his 
career,  while  his  mother  expounded  his  virtues  to  the 
others.  He  was  a  pale  young  man,  with  enormous  glasses 
and  the  rest  of  his  face  was  covered  by  a  serious  expression. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  what  to  him  life  was  real  and 
passing  earnest.    He  had  just  graduated  from  college  with 
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high  honors,  and  was  writing  a  book,  a  learned  treatise  on 
the  problematical  whereabouts  of  some  missing  tribes  that 
appeared  to  be  necessary  to  the  scheme  of  things.  It 
called  for  much  research  and  concentration.  He  required 
solitude  in  which  his  mind  could  expand  and  ruminate.  I 
was  duly  impressed;  it  must  be  wonderful  to  have  a  mind 
capable  of  expanding  and  ruminating.  He  cast  a  cold  eye 
on  Percival,  and  remarked  that  he  did  not  care  for  dogs. 
He  disapproved  of  the  city's  slip-shod  methods  in  allowing 
them  to  run  at  large — dangerous  creatures.  All  animals, 
in  fact,  should  be  exterminated,  except  those  necessary  for 
food,  and  scientific  experiments.  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  we  had 
to  have  experiments,  but  the  others  should  be  exterminated ; 
mercifully,  of  course,  if  possible;  nothing  crude. 

Remembering  that  I  was  a  fellow  guest  I  remained 
silent,  but  something  rose  up  in  my  soul  and  protested 
against  Edgbert  and  all  his  ways. 

During  the  next  few  days  it  was  borne  upon  us  that 
the  Garcoigns  were  not  exactly  sports.  They  did  not  like 
to  tramp,  they  did  not  like  to  paddle,  nor  swim,  nor  picnic. 
The  mother  of  Edgbert  was  madly  afraid  of  snakes,  and 
shrieked  if  a  twig  snapped.  She  was  also  afraid  of  mice, 
bats,  beetles,  crickets,  toads,  squirrels,  angleworms,  live 
fish,  thunderstorms,  darkness,  Indians,  coal-oil  lamps,  wet 
feet,  sunburn  and  drowning.  Edgbert  was  his  mother's 
own  son.  She  was  also  afraid  of  being  left  alone,  so  we 
took  turns  in  remaining  with  her,  during  which  seasons  she 
entertained  us  with  accounts  of  Edgbert's  prowess  at 
college,  his  unimpeachable  morals,  the  exactitude  with 
which  he  trod  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  no  matter 
where  it  led,  and  her  own  modest  pride  at  being  the  mother 
of  such  a  prodigy. 

Edgbert  devoted  his  time  to  his  book.  He  did  not  care 
for  society.  Solitude  he  came  for  and  solitude  he  insisted 
upon  having.  At  meals  he  discoursed  on  learned  topics, 
calculated  to  discourage  frivolity,  and  instruct  our  defective 
mentalities. 

The  Brownlings  were  thoroughbreds,  with  a  dash  of 
Highland  Scotch.  Hospitality  was  a  religion  unto  them, 
but  Brownling  confided  to  me,  over  a  midnight  cigar,  that 
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the  Garcoigns  were  self-invited  guests.  Their  funds  had 
apparently  run  low,  and  the  Brownlings  were  being  used  as 
a  material  foundation  for  Edgbert's  book. 

One  glorious  Sabbath  morning  the  sun  rose  as  usual. 
The  lake  shimmered  and  washed  the  beach  in  gentle  little 
waves;  song  birds  chanted  matins,  and  three  loons  on  the 
water  yelled  their  joy  at  being  alive  and  free.  After  break- 
fast we  sat  on  the  verandah  and  basked;  also  as  usual. 
Edgbert  walked  down  to  the  water,  glared  at  the  disturbing 
loons,  walked  back,  and  strode  into  his  room. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  roar,  and  he  charged  the  crowd 
like  a  bull  of  Bashan.  His  mother  screamed:  "My  darling 
boy,  what  is  it?" 

"M-my  m-manuscript !"  he  stuttered ;  "it's  g-gone !  I  had 
six  whole  chapters!  I  can  never  get  them  again!"  Evi- 
dently he  was  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy. 

Brownling  rose  and  took  his  arm.  "Where  did  you 
leave  it?    Perhaps  the  wind  has  blown  it  under  something." 

"I  1-left  it  on  the  t-table !  IVe  looked—"  There  was  a 
general  move  towards  the  room — all  but  me.  A  dark  pre- 
monition walked  into  my  heart,  and  sat  down  heavily. 
Percival,  I  recollected,  had  not  been  seen  for  some  time. 
Edging  around  the  verandah,  I  looked  underneath,  and 
found  him.  I  also  found  the  manuscript.  They  were 
coming  out,  having  searched  the  room.  The  manuscript — 
or  what  was  left  of  it — went  into  my  inside  pocket,  and  I 
straightened  up,  carelessly  buttoning  my  coat. 

"I  thought  it  might  have  blown  under  the  verandah,"  I 
remarked.  (O,  coward  and  poltroon!)  We  searched  the 
place,  I  assisting  and  suggesting.  (O,  hypocrite  and 
descendant  of  liars!)  Percival  watched  us  with  an  air  of 
detached  interest.  Brownling  wore  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathetic concern,  but  once  I  saw  him  look  at  Percival,  and 
he  winked!  Moreover,  I'll  swear  Percival  returned  it.  I 
saw  them  do  it. 

When  the  search  was  over,  Edgbert  retired  to  his  room 
and  locked  the  door.  His  mother  wept  openly,  and,  as 
usual,  we  took  turns  in  supporting  her  while  the  others 
went  out  for  air.  The  day  wore  away,  and  at  night  Edgbert 
announced  that  they  would  take  the  boat  in  the  morning. 
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He  could  never  write  again  in  that  place.  Polite  murmurs 
of  regret  and  sympathy. 

Late  that  night  I  wandered  carelessly  out  into  the  woods 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  stick,  dug  a  hole,  placed  the 
remains  of  Edgbert's  murdered  ambitions  therein,  and 
covered  them  up.  Foolishly  I  allowed  Percival  to  accom- 
pany me.  As  we  strolled  back,  I  saw  him  turn  and  look 
thoughtfully  at  the  spot  as  if  marking  it  with  his  eye. 

Next  morning  we  assembled  on  the  dock,  while  the  boat 
glided  in.  We  felt  that  the  flag  should  have  been  at  half- 
mast.  More  polite  murmurs  through  chattering  teeth;  it 
was  desperately  cold.  Edgbert  strode  aboard  with  a 
muttered  farewell;  evidently  he  had  no  further  use  for  us. 
They  leaned  on  the  rail  and  we  waved  and  chattered  like 
monkeys.  Suddenly  in  the  forefront  of  the  group  appeared 
Percival,  and  from  his  jaws  dangled  a  tattered  thing — the 
manuscript.  Edgbert  peered  for  a  second,  then  emitted  a 
yell  and  started  for  the  gangway ;  but  it  was  already  drawn 
in.  Brownling  caught  the  captain's  eye ;  they  belong  to  the 
same  lodge.  The  boat  backed  out  and  sailed  away.  We 
could  see  Edgbert  frantically  expostulating  with  a  deck- 
hand. 

We  hurried  up  the  path,  and  dropped  on  the  verandah. 
Then  with  one  accord,  we  laughed  till  we  wept. 

A  few  days  later,  as  we  boarded  the  train,  a  blue-over- 
alled  man  received  Percival  gently. 

"Ya  did  bring  him  back  didn't  ya?"  he  grinned. 
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The  Over-Flowing 


When  Milady  asserted,  over  a  night-cap  of  hot  cocoa, 
that  hospitality  was  a  lost  art,  I  disagreed  with  her.  This 
in  no  wise  disconcerted  her:  she  usually  enjoys  being  dis- 
agreed with,  as  it  gives  her  a  chance  to  display  a  certain 
lingual  dexterity.  However,  I  not  only  disagreed,  but  I 
maintained  the  point  with  heat  and  vigor,  accusing  her  of 
pessimism  with  complications.  Nothing,  I  declared,  gave 
me  keener  pleasure  than  to  bestow  the  freedom  of  my 
humble  home,  especially  upon  those  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  possess  none  of  their  own.  Milady  smiled  at  me 
across  the  cocoa,  a  funny  little  smile.  Hospitality — here  I 
rose  and  leaned  against  the  mantel — was  the  overflowing  of 
a  soul  brimming  with  human  kindness.  It  was  the  outflow- 
ing streams  of  sweetness  from  a  life  that  had  mellowed  in 
the  warmth  of  its  own  fireside.  Milady  still  smiled.  It 
was,  I  orated,  a  symbol  of  mean-spiritedness  when  a  person 
refused  to  share  the  warmth  of  his  hearth,  and  the  bounties 
of  his  board,  with  those  lonely  souls  who,  by  some  mis-deal, 
were  condemned  to  dwell  in  the  outlying  districts  of  other 
people's  lives.  (Borrowed).  Moreover,  it  signalled  the 
approach  of  age,  when  strangers  in  one's  home  could  dis- 
turb the  serenity  of  one's  life.  Milady  still  smiled  her 
funny  little  smile,  that  held,  it  almost  seemed,  a  trace  of 
pity.  She  finished  her  cocoa  reflectively,  and  went  to  bed 
without  argument.  I  wondered  if  she  had  taken  cold.  It 
seemed  unnatural. 

The  next  week  the  coal-dealer  of  our  bosom,  who  had 
stood  between  us  and  the  wind  from  Thule  for  twelve  long 
winters,  lay  down  on  his  job.  He  flatly  refused  to  promise 
even  a  shovel  full  for  at  least  three  weeks.  In  vain  I 
entreated,  argued,  threatened,  and  even  bribed,  or  tried  to. 
He  remained  as  adamant,  assuring  us  that  sickness  and 
small  children  came  first.  I  was  tempted  to  use  Percival, 
but  fear  deterred  me,  not  only  of  the  vengeance  of  Provi- 
dence upon  him  who  maketh  a  lie,  but  of  that  of  the  coal 
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dealer,  should  he  be  moved  to  investigate.  Milady  appeared 
unusually  perturbed  by  the  news.  Usually  her  acceptance 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  is  philosophical  in  the  extreme,  but 
this  time  she  looked  anxious. 

We  were  down  to  about  three  bushels,  and  were  wonder- 
ing which  pieces  of  furniture  we  would  sacrifice  first,  when 
a  telegram  arrived.  I  answered  the  bell  and,  as  it  was 
addressed  to  Milady,  brought  it  upstairs  gingerly,  wonder- 
ing if  we  were  about  to  be  summoned  to  a  distant  funeral, 
and  if  their  cellar  would  contain  fuel.  Threaten  to  deprive 
the  average  man  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  you  have 
scratched  a  primitive  savage. 

Milady  watched  its  approach  apprehensively,  which  was, 
of  course,  natural.  Telegrams  are  hateful  things.  But  I 
was  to  learn  that  there  are  worse  things  than  death.  She 
tore  it  open,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  the-worst-has- 
happened  expression. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing  serious;  we  are  going  to  have  a  visitor, 
that's  all;  Elaine  Wardell." 

Despite  the  oration  on  hospitality  in  which  I  had  so 
recently  indulged,  I  received  the  news  with  an  unaccount- 
able sinking  sensation  in  my  lower  middle  chest.  But  it 
was  only  the  coal  shortage,  I  assured  myself,  of  course; 
merely  concern  for  a  guest's  comfort. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked,  calmly. 

"She  attended  Miss  Barstow's  when  I  did,"  said  Milady. 
"She  wasn't  exactly  a  pal,  but  she  makes  a  point  of  keeping 
up  her  school  acquaintances  by  visiting  one  or  two  school 
mates  each  year.  My  turn  came  the  last  time  three  years 
ago,  but  you  had  mumps,  and  I  wrote  her.  She's  madly 
afraid  of  germs,  so,  of  course — ^you  see,  she  wrote  me  last 
week,  so  I've  been  prepared." 

I  found  myself  wondering  what  I  could  take,  that  would 
be  contagious,  but  not  lasting.  Whatever  could  be  the 
matter  with  me?  "Hospitality  was  the  overflowing  of  a 
soul  brimming  with" — I  shivered. 

It  must  be  the  coal  situation.  The  virtues,  like  vege- 
tables, require  warmth  to  grow  in.  Then  a  bright  thought 
struck  me. 
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**Do  you  suppose,  if  you  wrote  her  about  the  coal,  it 
would — er — "  I  nearly  said  "head  her  off."  I  decided  that 
I  had  taken  a  chill,  and  was  not  myself.  "It  signalled  the 
approach  of  age  when  strangers  could  disturb  the  serenity" 
— Milady  was  speaking. 

"She  is  coming  day  after  tomorrow." 
"Get  her  by  a  wire !"  I  almost  shouted.    Milady's  funny 
little  smile  appeared. 

"Of  course,  dear,  you  know,  it  is  only  because  of  this 
beastly  coal  famine.  If  she  took  cold  now,  and  got  sick,  it 
might  be  serious,"  I  said. 

The  wire  was  sent.  An  hour  later  our  COAL  DEALER 
(that  is  the  way  he  appeared  to  us  by  this  time),  phoned  to 
say  that  his  gracious  mandate  had  gone  forth  that  our  lives 
were  to  be  spared  a  week  longer.  Half  a  ton  of  coal  was 
on  the  way.  We  went  in  to  lunch,  and  I  found  myself 
whistling  on  the  way  to  the  office. 

At  the  witching  hour  of  1.30  next  morning  I  was  awak- 
ened by  hearing  Percival  coughing  and  whining.  I  went 
to  him  and  found  him  gasping  for  breath.  Milady  followed 
me  out,  shivering,  in  her  bath  robe. 

"Mummie's  own  dorglums.  Did  him  feel  sick?"  she 
murmured  over  him.  We  kindled  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  drew 
his  basket  in  front  of  it,  wrapped  him  in  flannel  poured  a 
hot  drink  down  his  throat,  and  he  soon  revived.  He  fell 
asleep,  and  we  went  back  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he 
seemed  better;  by  noon  he  took  a  languid  interest  in  a 
bone,  and  when,  in  the  late  afternoon,  he  escaped  into  the 
yard,  where  he  chased  a  cat  over  the  fence,  and  exchanged 
canine  Billingsgate  with  a  dog  in  the  lane,  we  felt  that  he 
might  linger  with  us  a  bit  longer.  He  seemed  hardly  ready 
for  a  higher  plane  yet  awhile. 

That  night,  we  were  toasting  our  toes  and  drinking  our 
accustomed  cocoa — by  which  we  hoped  to  gain  avoirdupois 
and  dignity — when  the  door-bell  rang.  It  was  only  half 
past  nine,  and  our  bell  frequently  rang  in  the  evening,  but 
somehow  I  had  a  tightened  feeling  around  my  heart  as  I 
went  down,  a  sort  of  foreboding.  A  tall  figure  stood  on  the 
porch.    It  was  Elaine. 
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While  we  fed  and  warmed  and  politely  welcomed  her, 
we  learned  that  she  had  not  received  our  wire,  having  left 
that  address  before  its  arrival.  We  also  gleaned  the  inter- 
esting information  that  she  had  spent  the  summer,  June, 
July  and  August,  with  "Julia,"  another  schoolmate,  passing 
along  to  "Caddie"  in  September. 

"You  see,  since  I  took  up  art,  I  felt  I  must  have 
scenery,  and  Julia  has  a  summer  place  in  the  mountains 
where  it*s  wonderful.  I  just  painted  all  day,  except  when  it 
rained,  and  then  I  embroidered.  Yes,  she  has  three  chil- 
dren. A  maid?  No,  she  couldn't  get  one  this  year. 
Caddie's  place  in  New  York  was  ducky;  no  children,  but, 
oh,  my  dear,  it  was  so  small!  No  guest  room  at  all.  I 
had  to  sleep  in  the  living  room.  Caddie  is  sweet,  of  course, 
but  her  husband  is  a  grouch.  The  creature  actually  seemed 
to  mind  my  sleeping  in  the  living-room,  because  I  objected 
to  his  running  in  for  books  after  I  had  gotten  to  sleep. 
Where  did  he  think  I  could  sleep?  On  the  dumb-waiter? 
Could  I  have  another  cup  of  cocoa?  Too  bad  to  have  you 
make  more,  but  it's  so  good." 

Milady  went  meekly  to  make  more  cocoa,  and  Elaine 
examined  a  magazine  and  hummed,  completely  ignoring 
me,  until  she  returned.    Then  she  resumed. 

"So  I  studied  figures,  and  haunted  the  galleries;  New 
York  is  wonderful,  you  know.  I  had  never  been  there 
before — it's  so  expensive,  but  I  felt  I  needed  it,  and,  of 
course,  stopping  with  Caddie  cost  nothing.  I  spent  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November  with  her,  and  would  have 
stayed  for  Christmas,  but  she  took  a  feverish  cold  and  went 
to  bed,  sore  throat  and  all  sorts  of  symptoms,  so  I  just 
packed  and  went  to  Dick's — my  brother,  you  know. 
Caddie?  Oh,  she  got  a  nurse  to  come  in  every  morning, 
and  the  woman  in  the  next  apartment  promised  to  run  in 
during  the  day.  I'm  useless  in  sickness;  it's  so  depressing, 
especially  to  one  with  the  artistic  temperament.  I  simply 
flatten  out.  Dick  is  a  dear,  but,  between  ourselves,  his 
wife  is  the  limit.  She  actually  asked  me  to  help  with  the 
dishes!  I  simply  told  her  my  hands  never  could  stand 
dish-washing — I  have  the  artist's  hand,  you  know.  Then 
she  asked  me  to  mind  the  baby  while  she  did  some  shop- 
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ping,  and  was  really  rude  because  I  left  him  playing,  and 
ran  out  to  get  some  chocolates.  I  wasn't  gone  more  than 
twenty  minutes — it  wasn't  my  fault  that  there  were  seven 
people  ahead  of  me  at  the  store.  She  came  while  I  was 
out,  and,  my  dear,  you  should  have  heard  her!  So  I 
decided  to  leave  directly  after  New  Year's,  and  wired  you. 
What  a  ducky  home  you  have,  so  comfy,  and  no  children! 
I  hate  them !" 

At  this  moment  Percival  scratched  at  the  door,  and  I 
let  him  in.  He  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
stopped  short,  eyeing  the  stranger  suspiciously.  His  up- 
right ear  perked  forward;  his  drooping  ear  flattened  out, 
and  he  snifiFed  rudely.    Elaine  gasped. 

"Oh!  you  have  a  dog.  Is  he  cross?  I  knew  someone 
who  was  horribly  bitten  by  one,  once." 

Milady  called  him  to  her,  and  stroked  down  his  rising 
bristles. 

"He  was  quite  ill  last  night,"  she  said,  tenderly.  "We 
thought  he  was  getting  pneumonia." 

"Good  gracious!"  gasped  Elaine  again;  "he  might  give 
it  to  us.  I  should  get  rid  of  him  at  once.  You  could  put 
some  strychnine  on  a  piece  of  meat."  Milady's  eyes  sud- 
denly showed  a  gleam  and  her  face  assumed  an  Indian 
impassiveness.  Although  she  bears  my  name,  I  suspected 
that  she  would  much  rather  place  the  strychnine — else- 
where. 

I  retired  while  Milady  settled  her  guest  for  the  night. 
Superfluous  appeared  to  be  my  middle  name.  She  had 
ignored  me  except  when  she  wanted  her  bag  carried  up- 
stairs. Then  she  recognized  me  as  one  would  recognize 
an  efficient  footman.  The  last  thing  I  heard,  before  slumber 
claimed  me,  was  Elaine  announcing  that  "she  didn't  think 
she  would  get  up  for  breakfast ;  travelling  always  exhausted 
her.  Just  a  cup  of  coffee  and  an  egg  with  toast  and 
marmalade.  And,  oh,  an  orange.  I'll  call  when  I'm  awake." 

Milady  looked  reflective  as  she  poured  my  coffee  next 
morning,  and  a  bit  troubled.  In  a  matter  of  principle  she 
would  face  a  regiment  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
without  batting  an  eye,  but  where  hospitality  was  involved 
she  became  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  Further- 
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more,  she  invariably  became  edgy  with  me  if  I  tried  to  save 
her.  And,  besides,  there  was  the  memory  of  that  oration 
on  hospitality  that  I  had  so  recently  delivered.  So  I 
hurried  away  without  more  than  a  casual  reference  to  our 
guest,  and  determined  to  let  Milady  handle  the  situation. 
But  my  feet  dragged  as  I  returned  that  night,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  if  I  would  be  expected  to  play  dummy  during  a 
dinner  of  Elaine's  reminiscences,  merely  being  allowed  to 
pass  the  salt  occasionally.  After  dinner  I  could  flee  to  my 
den  on  plea  of  letters  to  write.  But  writing  letters  every 
evening  for  a  month,  two  months — I  shuddered.  And  I 
felt  sure  that  Milady  would  stick  it  if  it  killed  her.  Our 
cozy  fireside  discussions  on  every  subject  under  the  sun, 
our  bed-time  cocoa,  flavored  with  philosophy  and  pungent 
with  humor,  were  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  Why 
didn't  the  creature  marry,  I  thought  savagely,  and  get  a 
fireside  of  her  own?  (A  symbol  of  mean-spiritedness,  when 
a  person  refused  to  share).  Well,  anyway,  when  a  man  is 
tired  • 

As  I  took  off  my  coat,  something  seemed  to  be  wrong. 
It  was  Percival.  Where  was  he?  Usually  he  reached  the 
door  before  I  did,  some  uncanny  dog-instinct  telling  him 
when  I  turned  the  corner.  But  the  house  was  strangely 
still.  I  stalked  into  the  dining-room.  Milady  was  coming 
from  the  kitchen. 

"Hush!"  whispered  Milady  in  a  tone  divided  between 
worry  and  humor.  "I've  asked  the  Kents  to  take  him  till 
bed-time.  He  frightened  Elaine  nearly  to  death."  She 
drew  me  into  the  kitchen. 

"What  was  it,  germs?" 

"No,  she's  decided  against  pneumonia.  But  I  made 
whipped  cream  tarts  for  dessert,  and  I  dropped  one  of  them 
on  the  floor.  He  grabbed  it,  then  started  to  chase  his  tail, 
with  the  cream  all  over  his  mouth,  and  Elaine  came  in.  She 
thought  he  had  rabies,  gave  a  wild  shriek,  and  fled.  Percival 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  her  and  followed.  She  ran 
into  the  drawing  room,  and  he  caught  her  behind  the  piano. 
When  I  got  there  she  was  crouched  in  the  corner,  making 
the  funniest  noise  (here  Milady  threatened  to  become 
hysterical),  and  holding  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  Without 
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Words"  in  front  of  her,  and  Percival  was  jumping  straight 
up  and  down,  with  the  most  blood-curdling  growls! 
Evidently  he  thought  she  had  r-rabies — oh!  it  was  scream- 
ingly f-funnyl"  We  sank  upon  the  kitchen  chairs  and 
rocked. 

Elaine  declined  to  come  down  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  later,  I  heard  the  muffled  jingle  of  china  on  the  stairs, 
heard  it  cross  the  hall,  go  into  the  guest-room,  and  the 
door  was  closed.  Milady  weighed  110,  and  was  not  husky. 
Elaine  weighed,  approximately,  150,  and  looked  as  though 
her  batting  average  was  high,  but  hospitality  was  the  over- 
flowing of  a  soul  brimming  with  human  kindness — what 
crimes  are  committed  in  its  name ! 

When  I  reached  home  next  night,  Percival  was  still  with 
the  Kents.  They  lived  two  doors  north,  and  were  fond  of 
him. 

"They  offered  to  keep  him  indefinitely,"  said  Milady, 
"but  it  seems  an  imposition.    Besides,  I  miss  him." 

My  brow  darkened,  and  I  opened  my  mouth  and  spake 
grim  and  un-hostlike  words.  When  I  finished  speaking,  I 
strode  me  out  the  door,  and  up  to  the  Kents.  Percival 
heard  me  and  met  me  at  the  door  with  yelps  of  glee.  Five 
minutes  later  I  placed  him  gently,  but  firmly,  on  a  chair  in 
our  dining-room.  Elaine,  at  that  moment,  entered.  Our 
eyes  met  over  Percival's  unpedigreed  head,  and  the  war 
was  on. 

The  next  morning,  she  had  recovered  from  her  indis- 
position, and  was  her  own  imposing  self.  Percival,  having 
recovered  from  his,  seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  Heaven-sent 
diversion  to  keep  him  from  yawning  his  head  off  with  the 
boredom  of  the  after-holiday  season.  Satan  appeared  to 
have  entered  into  him.  He  displayed  almost  military 
knowledge  of  wearing-down  tactics,  and  what  entertained 
me  most  of  all  was  his  sense  of  team-work. 

He  took  complete  charge  of  her  in  the  daytime,  and 
when  I  returned  at  night,  he  went  off  duty,  sleeping  peace- 
fully before  the  fire.  Elaine  was  hard  to  discourage.  Years 
of  experience  enabled  her  to  visit  with  the  relentlessness  of 
Death.  When  she  secured  a  footing  it  was  hard  to  dis- 
lodge her.    On  the  fifth  day  she  explored  the  attic,  and 
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asked  Milady  if  she  minded  her  fixing  up  a  little  studio  up 
there — the  light  was  ideal.  And  Milady,  that  woman  who 
has  ruled  me  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  years,  weakly  murmured, 
"Why,  yes,  I  think  you  might." 

So,  for  a  week  she  painted  leisurely  while  Milady 
cooked,  and  served,  and  waited,  and  scoured,  our  hand- 
maiden of  Norwegian  extraction  having  gone  the  way  of 
innumerable  predecessors  a  few  weeks  before.  We  ceased 
to  discuss  her  in  our  precious  private  moments.  These 
moments  had  become  few  and  far  between,  for  she  always 
gave  us  the  pleasure  of  her  company  in  the  evenings. 
Besides,  we  disagreed.  So,  as  a  subject  of  conversation, 
she  was  placed  beside  the  family  skeleton. 

Meanwhile,  the  half  ton  of  coal  melted  like  a  snow-ball  in 
a  tropical  climate.  Our  dealer  once  more  became  obdurate, 
and  hinted  at  extravagance  on  our  part.  He  did  not  seem 
to  think  we  should  burn  more  than  one  lump  a  day.  In  vain 
I  humbled  my  proud  spirit  and  grovelled  at  his  feet.  He 
kicked  me  aside  with  a  diabolical  chuckle,  while  he  sold 
fifteen  lumps  for  a  dollar  to  a  widow  with  seven  freezing 
children.  I  went  home  with  a  dejected  air.  But  for  one 
thing  I  would  have  surely  flung  myself  in  front  of  a  motor 
travelling  sixty  miles  an  hour.    The  studio  would  be  cold. 

As  we  finished  the  soup  I  broke  the  news.  Milady 
seemed  divided  between  hope  and  despair,  but  Elaine 
attacked  her  steak  with  a  complacent,  care-free  air  that 
puzzled  me. 

"Better  wrap  up,  and  run  it  low  tomorrow,"  I  advised 
Milady.    She  nodded,  absently. 

Elaine  did  not  arise  next  day.  She  said  a  chill  would  be 
serious,  as  all  her  family  had  v/eak  lungs,  and  she  had 
better  remain  covered  up.  So  she  folded  herself  in  a  heavy 
bath-robe,  piled  her  pillows  high,  and  read  late  fiction,  while 
Milady,  with  reddened  hands  and  nose,  struggled  with  the 
furnace  and  served  her  meals.  Percival  remained  at  his 
post.  The  boy  on  the  burning  deck  had  nothing  on  him; 
he  stuck  in  spite  of  calamities,  walking  around  her  bed,  with 
a  noise  between  a  growl  and  a  sniff  then  regarding  her  from 
the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a  leer  that  she  loathed.  When 
she  put  him  out  and  closed  the  door  he  lay  down  beside  it 
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and  made  a  noise,  half  moan  and  half  whine,  that  drove 
the  victim  into  a  nervous  headache.  Milady  banished  him 
to  the  coal-cellar,  where  he  entertained  himself  by  scatter- 
ing our  few  lumps  of  precious  coal  all  over  the  floor,  and 
upsetting  five  baskets  of  ashes,  mixing  the  two  thoroughly. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  flung  upon  the  air  a  series  of  long- 
drawn-out  wails  that  ascended  to  Elaine's  room  via  the 
hot  air  pipe,  and  rendered  her  hysterical. 

When  I  arrived  at  night  I  found  Milady  struggling  with 
a  situation  that  had  become  acute.  In  the  intervals  of 
placing  cold  towels  on  her  guest^s  fevered  brow,  she 
wrestled  with  the  front  door  bell,  the  back  door  bell,  the 
telephone,  our  under-nourished  furnace,  a  cake  that  would 
not  "jell,"  or  whatever  it  should  do,  and  Percival,  not  to 
mention  a  private  nervous  headache  of  her  own.  The  dog 
seemed  to  require  immediate  attention,  and  I  hied  me  cellar- 
ward,  armed  with  a  slipper.  He  dashed  past  me  through 
the  open  door,  up  the  steps  and  into  the  kitchen.  A  belated 
grocery  boy  obligingly  opened  the  back  door  at  this 
moment,  and  Percival  went  through  it  into  the  darkness. 
When  I  arrived  from  the  cellar,  after  taking  the  furnace 
pulse  and  temperature,  and  administering  a  little  nourish- 
ment, he  had  disappeared.  At  that  minute  it  did  not  seem 
to  matter.  The  complexities  of  life  were  closing  in  upon 
me.  Elaine  was  wildly  ringing  a  bell  that  Milady  had,  in 
a  moment  of  mental  aberration,  supplied  her  with,  the  cake 
was  upside  down  upon  the  floor,  and  Milady  had  toppled 
over  into  the  empty  coal-scuttle.  For  a  few  moments, 
things  ran  off  the  track,  so  to  speak.  I  ran  upstairs  to  beg 
Elaine's  assistance,  but  she  buried  her  head  in  a  pillow  and 
shrieked.  By  the  time  I  had  unearthed  the  smelling  salts 
from  the  bathroom  and  got  back  to  the  kitchen.  Milady  was 
sitting  on  a  chair,  and  assured  me  that  she  was  all  right, 
just  a  momentary  weakness.  She  even  grinned  faintly 
when  the  restorative  turned  out  to  be  chloroform.  Then 
the  door  bell  and  phone  began  ringing  together.  I  answered 
both,  assuring  the  one  that  we  did  not  want  to  buy  tickets 
for  a  concert,  and  the  other  that  we  were  not  pressing  his 
trousers.  The  scorched  dinner  was  scraped  off  the  utensils, 
and  we  sat  down. 
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"Where  do  you  suppose  that  dog  went?"  I  asked  what 
remained  of  Milady,  as  she  tried  to  pour  the  tea. 

"Back  to  Kent's,  I  expect.  There's  a  rat  in  their  cellar; 
he  never  forgets  a  rat."  It  was  even  so.  Five  minutes 
later  Kent  called  up  to  say  that  Percival  was  encamped 
beside  a  hole  in  the  cellar  wall,  and  refused  to  leave  it. 

"I  wish  you  would  let  him  stay  till  he  gets  that  rat.  It's 
the  size  of  a  plesiosarus." 

I  accepted  the  statement  calmly.  Anything  might  be 
so  until  our  luck  changed. 

"All  right,"  I  agreed ;  "I'll  get  him  tomorrow  night."  At 
any  rate  he  would  be  one  complication  less. 

By  a  careful  calculation  that  night  I  figured  that  just 
thirty-six  hours  stood  between  us  and  freezing  point. 
Milady  agreed  that  something  would  have  to  be  done,  but 
what?  Were  it  not  for  our  guest  we  could  go  to  a  hotel 
for  a  time." 

"She  will  simply  have  to  get  out!"  I  maintained, 
savagely. 

"The  out-flowing  streams  of  sweetness  from  a  life  that 
had  mellowed  in  the  warmth — "  Milady  quoted  softly. 

"Warmth!  We  haven't  got  any  warmth!  And  we 
haven't  any  privacy,  and  I'm  fed  up." 

"It  signals  the  approach  of  age  when  strangers  in  the 
home  can  disturb  one's  serenity." 

"Oh,  all  right,  if  you  want  to  immolate  yourself  upon  the 
altar  of  'hospitality,'  but  that  woman  drives  me — " 

"Hush!"  warned  Milady;  "she'll  hear  you." 

"It  wouldn't  have  the  least  effect  if  she  did.  She  would 
simply  report  that  I  had  a  nasty  disposition.  Anyway, 
when  the  coal  gives  out,  I'm  going  to  the  Almonte,  and  so 
are  you,  and  she  can  stop  here  and  freeze  if  she  likes." 

Milady  was  better  in  the  morning,  and  calm. 

"You'll  have  to  tell  her,"  I  said,  as  I  poured  a  belated 
cup  of  coffee  down.  It  ploughed  its  burning  way,  and  I 
grabbed  my  coat. 

From  being  afraid  we  would  not  get  coal,  I  was  now 
afraid  we  would.  Suppose  a  ton  arrived  that  day — but  no, 
the  dealer  assured  me  that  two  weeks,  at  least,  must  elapse 
before  it  came.    All  calamities  have  their  balancing  com- 
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pensations,  so  I  hurried  home  joyfully  that  night.  I  would 
telephone  the  Almonte  at  once  and  secure  a  room.  The 
rest  would  do  us  both  good.  The  Kents  would  keep 
Percival.  And  the  Almonte  served  dashed  good  meals. 
When  I  rounded  the  corner  my  spirits  rose  high.  After  all, 
Elaine,  poor  girl,  had  no  real  home.  As  I  turned  in  at  our 
walk,  a  voice  from  the  street  hailed  me. 

"Where'U  ya  have  it,  right  in  the  winda  there?  Whoa- 
a-back!    Darnya!"    The  coal  had  come. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
Niagara  of  coal  pouring  into  the  cellar.  Funny  how  circum- 
stances alter  one's  feelings  about  a  thing.  How  sweet  that 
sound  would  have  been  to  our  ears  had  our  guest-room  been 
empty!  But  now  it  sounded  like  the  rush  of  doom. 
Gloomily  we  partook  of  our  evening  meal.  We  knew  that 
the  following  night  she  would  sit  in  that  other  chair,  and 
eat  heartily;  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  neither  of  us 
had  the  proper  kind  of  nerve  for  handling  the  situation. 
Call  it  breeding,  or  tradition,  or  charity,  or  just  plain  cowar- 
dice, what  you  will,  but  we  just  couldn't  do  it.  We  would 
just  bear  it,  like  "Julia"  and  "Caddie,"  until  the  hand  of 
Providence  removed  her. 

As  I  prepared  for  bed,  I  heard  her  rejoicing  with  exceed- 
ing great  joy  that  the  studio  would  be  habitable  on  the 
morrow.  It  was  early,  but  I  retired,  and  sleep  that  knits  up 
the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,  claimed  me.  I  did  not  hear 
Milady  creep  in,  but  I  did  hear,  about  half  an  hour  later,  a 
barking  growl  at  the  back  door.  "Percival,"  I  thought 
sleepily.  How  did  he  get  out  of  Kent's  cellar?  I  went 
down  and  opened  the  door.  He  bounded  past  me  in  the 
darkness  and  upstairs,  and  I  climbed  after  him,  yawning. 
The  next  moment  I  was  fully  awake.  A  shriek  clove  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  "as  the  Goomtee  cleaved  the  plain," 
and  it  came  from  the  guest-room.  I  ran,  but  Milady  beat 
me  to  it.  She  switched  on  the  light  as  I  entered.  Elaine 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  a  look  of  awful  horror  on  her  face. 
On  the  foot  of  the  bed  sat  Percival,  his  upright  ear  cocked 
at  an  angle  that  denoted  pure  enjoyment,  and  with  great 
interest  he  watched  Something  that  lay  in  state  upon  the 
coverlet,  just  above  Elaine's  knees.    It  was  the  plesio- 
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saurus  from  Kent's  cellar.  Milady  leaned  weakly  against 
the  wall. 

"Take  it  out!"  I  ordered  Percival,  in  a  tone  that  con- 
vinced him  that  I  meant  it.  With  one  disgusted,  reproach- 
ful, "infirm-of-purpose"  glance  at  me,  he  obeyed.  He  seized 
the  rodent,  and  reluctantly  jumped  off  the  bed.  His  fore- 
bears must  have  belonged  to  Spanish  inquisitors,  for 
apparently  his  idea  of  converting  the  heathen  was  torture. 
He  quite  evidently  intended  to  remain  there  with  his 
quarry  indefinitely,  while  Elaine  went  slowly  mad. 

I  followed  Percival  downstairs  to  make  sure  of  the 
disposition  of  the  body,  while  Elaine  went  into  wild 
hysterics.  Milady  remained  with  her  all  night,  upheld  by 
the  oft-repeated  cry:  "I  shall  leave  this  place  tomorrow, 
unless  you  kill  that  dog !" 

Percival  did  not  die,  and  Elaine  kept  her  word.  She 
departed  next  morning  to  the  home  of  a  cousin  who  prob- 
ably deserved  her. 

At  night  we  foregathered  about  the  fire,  Milady,  Percival 
and  myself,  and  drank  our  cocoa  in  peace.  Our  coal-bin 
was  full  and  our  guest-room  empty.  I  once  more  occupied 
a  place  of  dignity  in  my  own  house.  Milady's  mouth  had 
recovered  its  whimsical  curve,  and  Percival  was  restored  to 
us.  I  stretched  my  arms  above  my  head  and  yawned 
luxuriously. 

"Hospitality,"  murmured  Milady,  looking  into  the  fire, 
"is  the  overflowing  of  a  soul  brimming  with — "  But  I 
smote  her  with  a  pillow. 

"Consistency,"  I  orated,  "is  the  especial  virtue  of  fools !" 
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Neighbors — and  the  Monkey- 
Wrench 

When  the  Carringtons,  who  had  dwelt  beside  us  for  five 
years,  announced  that  they  had  bought  a  house,  and  were 
about  to  move  thereunto.  Milady  wept.  I  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  shed  tears,  but  the  news  gave  me  an  odd,  disorganized 
sort  of  feeling. 

I  have  never,  for  some  reason,  been  especially  drawn 
towards  neighbors,  in  the  rough.  It  is  not  their  overtures 
of  friendliness  that  I  object  to,  but  the  fact  that  the  over- 
tures appear  to  be  uncontrollable,  and  I  have  always  had  a 
feeling  of  nervousness  about  placing  myself  at  the  mercy 
of  any  force  or  influence  that  cannot  be  regulated.  When 
a  family  has  once  begun  to  "neighbor"  there  appears  to 
be  no  way  of  shutting  off  the  power  without  throwing  a 
monkey-wrench  into  the  machinery. 

Once  upon  a  time,  at  the  tender  age  of  seventeen,  I 
visited  a  school  chum  who  lived  in  a  small  village.  The 
people,  it  appeared,  had  known  each  other  for  generations, 
and  they  "neighbored"  to  the  point  of  intemperance,  not  to 
say  indecency.  They  visited  the  house  where  I  was  stop- 
ping at  all  hours  of  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 
They  penetrated  the  kitchen,  the  pantry,  the  cellar,  even 
the  bedrooms.  My  room  had  no  lock  on  the  door,  and  I 
acquired  the  habit  of  bracing  it  with  a  chair  under  the 
knob,  as  a  preface  to  the  act  of  disrobing.  I  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  a  delegation  of  neighbors,  of  mixed  sexes  and 
assorted  ages,  might  walk  in  at  any  moment  and  watch  the 
process  with  remarks,  relevant  and  irrelevant. 

One  morning  my  chum  insisted  that  I  accompany  him 
to  a  house  across  the  way.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  that  it 
was  no  hour  for  social  calls.  He  said  it  did  not  matter. 
Apparently  it  really  didn't  matter,  in  the  least.  We  arrived 
at  seven-thirty  to  find  our  host  lacing  his  boots  on  the 
kitchen  damper.   Our  hostess  greeted  us  from  a  crevice  in 
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the  wall  where  she  was  performing  her  morning  ablutions 
in  a  costume  that  was  a  masterpiece  of  neighborly  uncon- 
cern and  unstandoffishness.  Her  enunciation  was  some- 
what marred  by  the  fact  that  her  teeth,  upper  and  lower, 
were  on  exhibit  in  a  glass  of  water.  She  slid  them  into 
place  with  a  dexterity  born  of  long  practice,  formalized  her 
costume  somewhat  by  enfolding  herself  in  an  allover  apron, 
and  came  forth  to  make  biscuits  for  breakfast.  As  she 
slapped  them  into  a  long  pan,  a  woman  sauntered  across 
the  garden  and  leaned  through  the  open  window. 

"My  Ian'  sakes!'*  she  exclaimed,  "whaterya  goin'  to  do 
with  all  them  biscuits?  Ain't  there  only  two  of  ya?" 
"Yep,  but  we  like  *em  cold,"  replied  the  baker. 
"I  came  over  to  borry  your  parasol  again,"  continued 
the  other.  "We're  going  up  the  river  this  afternoon."  Then 
she  picked  up  a  post-card  that  lay  on  the  window  sill,  and 
calmly  read  it  through. 

"I  didn't  know  your  aunt  had  moved  to  Chester,"  she 
commented,  without  emotion. 

I  returned  from  that  visit  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
about  neighbors  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  shake  off — 
not,  at  least,  tell  I  met  the  Carringtons.  They  were  friendly 
without  impertinence,  interested  without  curiosity,  and 
helpful  without  officiousness.  They  borrowed  frankly,  at 
times,  when  a  sudden  need  arose,  but  it  never  became 
chronic,  and  they  returned  promptly. 

Most  emotions  in  this  world  are  prompted  by  selfish- 
ness, if  you  dig  to  the  very  root,  a  selfish  dislike  of  being 
made  uncomfortable.  The  Carringtons'  going  gave  me  a 
fear  of  what  might  occupy  their  vacant  house.  So  I  re- 
turned one  night  to  find  their  windows  staring  at  me  with 
the  glassy,  unseeing,  expressionless  stare  of  eyes  from 
behind  which  the  life  has  fled.  Then  some  business  com- 
plications arose  and  drove  the  matter  from  my  mind.  When 
Milady,  two  weeks  later,  announced  that  the  house  was 
taken,  I  paid  scant  attention,  and  when  I  found  a  moving 
van  drawn  up,  with  the  most  intimate  furnishings  scat- 
tered about  before  the  public  gaze,  I  merely  heaved  a  mem- 
orial sigh  to  the  Carringtons,  and  plunged  into  the  marts 
of  trade. 
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On  the  following  Sabbath,  as  we  idled  luxuriously 
through  a  late  breakfast,  Milady  remarked  suddenly: 

"There  are  two  maiden  ladies,  twin  sisters,  a  bachelor 
brother,  and  an  aunt  who  chaperons  them." 

My  mind  has  become  accustomed  to  these  sudden 
chamois-like  leaps  from  one  topical  peak  to  another. 

"Why  the  chaperon?"  I  enquired. 

From  the  bathroom  window,  while  shaving,  I  remem- 
bered glimpsing  the  twins  as  they  hung  out  the  weekly 
wash.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ungallant,  but  a  chaperon  seemed 
a  "wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess."  Besides,  being  most 
carefully  chaperoned  myself,  I  regarded  the  situation  sym- 
pathetically. I  do  not  know  where  Milady  got  her  infor- 
mation, but  it  proved  correct.  That  afternoon,  while 
stretched  in  the  long-chair  with  my  pipe  and  a  new  book, 
I  heard  her  voice  in  the  garden.  It  held  a  gentle  chill  that 
seemed  to  envelope  one  like  a  Scotch  mist,  and  is  used  for 
putting  strangers  in  their  place. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  ours  is  out  of  order  just  now." 

"O-h-h, — well — that's  too  bad.  It'll  soon  be  too  long 
to  cut.  The  Judson's,  next  door  where  we  lived  before,  had 
a  good  one,  never  got  out  of  order." 

My  perfectly  good  lawn  mower  was  apparently  under 
discussion,  and  I  scented  trouble. 

"You  haven't  got  a  pair  of  wire  nippers,  have  you?"  the 
squeaky  voice  continued.  "We  want  to  put  up  our  chicken 
wire  to-morrow.  We  keep  hens — pure-bred  Rhode  Island 
Reds.    My  nephew  paid  fifteen  dollars  apiece  for  them." 

My  heart  missed  two  beats,  and  one  word  branded  itself 
on  my  brain — Percival — Percival,  our  beloved,  our  only 
dorglums,  unpedigreed,  unmarketable,  unrighteous,  but  be- 
loved, with  a  habit  of  getting  into  trouble,  and  a  genius  for 
dragging  me  in  after  him.  And  only  one  thin,  trifling,  in- 
adequate board  fence  between  him  and  hens  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars apiece!  Milady  came  upstairs  with  the  slow  step  of 
age  and  sorrow.  She  walked  into  the  room  and  looked  at 
me,  then  sat  down  wearily. 

"You  heard?"  I  nodded.  "Let's  move!"  "No,"  I  said 
firmly.  "I  will  not  be  driven  from  the  home  of  my  youth 
by  a  pair  of  twins  and  a  chaperon,  nor  hens  at  fifteen  dollars 
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apiece.  I  shall  be  quite  courteous  but  firm  about  the  mower. 
As  for  Percival,  it  is  time  his  education  began." 

Milady  regarded  me  with  a  IVe-heard-it-before  expres- 
sion. Sometimes  I  wonder  if  that  woman  suspects  me  of 
cowardice. 

The  next  day  I  went  out  of  town  on  a  week's  business 
trip.  Returning,  I  called  the  house  from  my  office.  Milady's 
voice  sounded  absent,  even  with  the  joy  of  getting  me  home 
safely. 

"You  had  better  come  home  early,"  she  said.  "They've 
borrowed  the  mower,  the  nippers,  that  piece  of  chicken 
wire  you  were  saving  for  the  scarlet  runners,  and  two  win- 
dow-screens. They  also  use  the  phone  three  times  a  day." 

"I  will  come  home  early!"  I  said  grimly. 

At  dinner  Milady  explained  the  situation.  It  was  not 
without  humor.  Few  situations  are,  however,  exasperating. 

The  chaperon  aunt  evidently  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  She  was  the  Chief  High  Borrower.  She  appeared  to 
have  one  fixed  principle  in  life  that  governed  all  her  ways, 
viz.,  to  spend  money  on  no  implement,  utensil,  or  conveni- 
ence that  could  be  borrowed.  Her  nephew  evidently  dis- 
approved of  her  methods,  but  a  long  habit  of  acquiescence 
to  feminine  rule,  and  a  desire  for  peace  at  any  price,  held 
him  enthralled.  He  went  in  and  out  without  a  glance  in 
our  direction.  Once  he  had  been  heard  expostulating  with 
his  aunt. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind!"  she  squeaked.  "The 
i-dea  of  spending  money  like  that  when  the  people  right 
next  door  have  one  and  only  use  it  once  a  week.  Why, 

they'd  think  it  funny  if  we  "  The  voice  trailed  off.  By 

that  time  Milady  would  have  thought  it  funny  if  they  had 
ceased  to  use  our  effects  as  their  own. 

"Probably  they  are  Bolshevists,  and  believe  in  the  com- 
munity spirit.   How  are  the  hens?"  I  said. 

"They  are  still  there.  Oh  yes,  and  she  remarked  yes- 
terday that  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to  get  the  mower 
in  and  out  if  we  had  a  gate  in  the  back  yard  fence.  Can 
you  improve  on  that?" 

I  mused  a  bit,  and  suddenly  a  low  unprincipled  thought 
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came  into  my  mind,  a  base,  unneighborly  suggestion.  As 
it  was  not  immediately  ejected  it  settled  down  and  stayed. 

"Oh,  well,  we  can  always  lock  it  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst.   The  man  seems  a  decent  sort,"  I  replied. 

That  night  they  borrowed  our  hammer  and  nails,  and  a 
screw-driver,  and  for  an  hour  someone  hammered  valiantly. 
Next  morning  an  unaccustomed  rattle  greeted  my  ears.  I 
peered  from  my  usual  lookout  in  the  bathroom.  Two 
boards  had  been  removed  from  the  fence  and  a  small  gate 
hung  there.  It  was  fastened  only  by  a  latch — a  slender, 
fatuous  latch  and  Percival  was  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
moving  it  tentatively  with  his  paw,  as  one  tries  the  com- 
bination of  a  safe. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  our  effects  continued  to  flit  back 
and  forth  over  the  boundary  line.  The  mower  returned  in 
a  damaged  condition  and  had  to  be  repaired.  The  chicken- 
wire  returned  not  at  all.  In  rapid  succession  we  supplied 
them  with  a  can  of  paint,  a  brand  new  brush,  several  books 
and  magazines,  stove  polish,  groceries,  and  our  table  scraps 
for  the  hens.   These  all  disappeared  forever. 

The  mower,  step-ladder,  garden  hose,  spade,  hammer, 
screw-driver,  and  other  articles  travelled  back  and  forth 
through  the  gate.  The  telephone  remained  stationary,  but 
we  regretted  that  it  was  not  portable,  as  our  hall  had  ceased 
to  be  our  own.  At  first  they  rang  or  knocked,  then  they 
formed  the  habit  of  stepping  in  unannounced,  and  our 
meals  and  off-hours  were  interrupted  by  onesided  conver- 
sations in  a  squeak. 

Then  one  Saturday  night  we  went  out  for  dinner.  In 
the  dim,  still  sweetness  of  a  late  spring  evening,  we  strolled 
homeward,  at  peace  with  the  world.  Before  we  could  re- 
move our  hats,  came  an  imperative  summons  to  the  back 
door.  I  fled  upstairs  and  Milady  responded.  From  the 
safety  of  my  den  I  heard  sounds  of  wrath  and  protest,  a 
tale  of  evil  doings  and  unruly  happenings,  and  I  felt  that 
the  wrench  had  been  pitched  into  the  works,  and  the  pitcher 
was  none  other  than  Percival.  Milady  came  up  presently, 
and  curled  into  a  big  chair.  She  always  breaks  news  as  she 
does  eggs — with  a  sudden,  unprepared-for  crack. 
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"It*s  the  rooster — and  Percival.  He  wiggled  that  latch 
and  got  in,  and  the  rooster  got  out.  They  met  in  the  open 
yard,  and  Percival  pulled  out  half  his  feathers." 

"Perhaps  he  will  sleep  later  to-morrow,"  I  murmured. 
Like  the  bird  of  poetic  renown,  he  habitually  "sung  out  an 
hour  *ere  light."    Milady  continued  relentlessly. 

"Then  he  fastened  his  teeth  and  paws  in  some  things 

hanging  on  the  line  "  "The  rooster?'*  I  enquired,  with 

interest.  She  favored  me  with  a  glance  calculated  to  dis- 
courage frivolity,  and  went  on.  It  appeared  that  after  his 
bout  with  the  rooster,  Percival  had  discovered  a  setting  of 
eggs  that  were  to  be  sold  on  the  morrow,  for  ten  dollars, 
and  ate  them  all.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  some — er 
— personal  effects  belonging  to  the  twins,  that  hung  on  the 
line,  and  rended  them  into  tatters.  When  discovered  he 
was  rolling  with  abandoned  glee  over  a  bed  of  young  let- 
tuce. As  they  tried  to  capture  him  he  raced  wildly  round 
and  round  the  yard,  and  when  finally  driven  out  and  the 
gate  fastened,  he  growled  through  the  fence  in  an  annoyed 
way,  as  if  they  had  disturbed  him.  It  sounded  so  like  the 
darling.  "And,"  finished  Milady,  "they  are  now  engaged  in 
preparing  a  bill  of  damages,  which  will  reach  your  office  in 
the  morning." 

I  received  it  by  the  early  mail.  It  ran  as  follows : 

To  damages  on  one  rooster   $5.00 

Ditto  on  thirteen  eggs  10.00 

Ditto  on  garments   3.00 

Ditto  on  one  lettuce  bed   1.00 


$19.00 

Discount  for  cash,  10%. 

To  which  I  replied  by  a  bill  for  supplies  and  rental  of 
tools  and  implements.   It  amounted  to  $23.00. 

The  following  morning  I  looked  up  from  my  desk  to 
find  the  chaperon -s  nephew  before  me.  He  wore  a  friendly 
grin. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  that  a  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  is  imminent.  I  know  you'll  miss  us, 
but  try  to  buck  up.  My  revered  aunt  and  sisters  are  in  a 
distinctly  war-like  mood,  and  I'd  hate  to  have  to  call  you 
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out,  in  the  chill,  grey  dawn.  I  told  them  I'd  come  down 
and  abolish  you.  Nothing  short  of  your  scalp  will  satisfy 
them.  Would  you  mind-er-if  I  gave  them  ten  dollars  from 
you,  but  on  condition  that  they  no  more  darkened  your 
garden  gate?" 

I  assured  him  that  it  would  be  more  than  all  right. 

"I'll  say  you're  a  murderous  character  when  roused,  and 
I  merely  got  away  with  my  life,"  he  grinned. 
"Tell  *em  the  *bars  descending  grazed  your  plume'." 

We  shook  hands,  and  then  discovered  we  had  several 
friends  in  common.  I  often  meet  him  at  the  club,  and  re- 
cently he  presented  Percival  with  a  gorgeous  new  collar. 
But  we  dare  not  even  glance  at  each  other  at  home.  An- 
other outbreak  of  neighborliness  would  extinguish  us.  A 
padlock  was  placed  on  their  side  of  the  gate,  and  the  silence 
between  us  descended  in  chunks.  We  gradually  readjusted 
our  possessions  and  ate  our  meals  unaccompanied  by 
neighborly  attentions.  Until  we  can  duplicate  the  Carring- 
ton  s,  we  are  content  to  remain  unneighbored. 
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The  House  Boat  and  the  Sticks 


It  was  all  Milady's  fault — at  least  that  is  what  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  her  for  months.  Of 
what  use  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  if  not  to  establish  a 
precedent?  She  insists  that  the  responsibility  be  equally 
divided  between  Percival  and  myself.  Percival,  however, 
declines  to  be  particeps  criminus.  He  lives  in  the  present, 
and  refuses  to  recognize  either  past  or  future,  being  wiser 
than  humans.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  unfortunate, 
overworked,  underpaid  word,  "self-expression,"  has  pene- 
trated to  dogdom,  but  it  is  used  to  cover  a  number  of 
peculiar,  outrageous  and  alarming  performances  on  the  part 
of  human  beings.  At  any  rate  I  shall  use  it  on  him.  He 
says  he  does  not  mind — come  to  think  of  it,  he  believes  my 
diagnosis  is  correct. 

Perhaps  we  contracted  it  first — at  any  rate  Milady 
showed  the  first  symptom  by  unexpectedly  throwing  a 
perfectly  good  copy  of  the  latest  fashion  book  into  the  fire, 
and  demanding  that  she  be  allowed,  for  once  in  her  melan- 
choly, enslaved  life,  to  wear  what  she  liked,  when  she  liked, 
how  she  liked,  instead  of  being  dictated  to  by  a  lot  of 
idiotic  manikins,  in  ^  dissipated  French  city,  beyond  the 
ocean — there  was  a  lot  more  of  it,  and  quite  good,  but  I 
cannot  recall  it.  Anyway,  instead  of  applying  drastic 
remedies  at  once,  and  nipping  the  attack  in  the  bud,  I  encour- 
aged it  by  flinging  after  the  fashion  book  the  latest  paper 
containing  a  garbled  account  of  a  speech  I  had  made  at  a 
fool  dinner  the  night  before,  and  demanding  a  "lodge  in  the 
wilderness,"  or  something,  where  I  could  be  a  caveman  for 
awhile,  and  eat  out  of  a  trough.  Percival  got  up  and 
barked  enthusiastically,  and  the  die  was  cast. 

Smooth  was  the  downward  way.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  somebody  phoned  to  ask  if,  by  any  chance  we  wanted 
to  rent  a  house-boat  on  a  northern  river ;  delightful  scenery, 
bracing  air,  good  fishing,  house-boat  containing  three 
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furnished  rooms,  water-tight,  etc.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
we  were  enroute. 

The  boat  was  all  that  it  was  said  to  be;  so  was  the 
scenery,  and  the  air.  There  was  but  one  draw-back.  The 
person  who  foisted — I  say  "foisted"  advisedly,  meaning 
"thrust  surreptitiously  .  .  .  with  intent  to  deceive" — 
it  upon  us,  having  carefully  neglected  to  mention  it,  we 
were  left  to  find  it  for  ourselves. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  were  motorboated  to  the 
scene  by  a  native.  A  gorgeous  northern  sunset  bathed 
everything  in  glory.  Even  Percival,  crouched  between  my 
feet,  seemed  subdued  by  its  beauty.  The  native  eyed  him 
speculatively. 

"Like  dogs?"  I  asked  with  intent  to  converse.  The  man 
steered  for  a  minute  in  silence;  then  he  replied: 

"I  do,  but  there  is  some  up  here  who  don't." 

"Who  are  they?"  I  asked,  surprised  by  a  certain  queer- 
ness  in  his  tone. 

"Did  the  owner  rent  you  this  place?"  he  inquired,  with- 
out answering  the  question. 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  was  an  agent.  The  owner  was  here 
last  year,  I  believe,  but  has  gone  somewhere  else  this  fall. 
The  agent  said  there  were  plenty  of  partridges  up  here." 

"Yep,"  said  the  man,  "the  partridges  are  all  right." 
Slight  accent  on  "partridges."  In  due  time  we  rounded  a 
bend,  and  the  house-boat  came  in  sight.  Bathed  in  the 
evening  glow  it  looked  like  some  Oriental  barge.  As  we 
edged  nearer  the  shore,  a  small  brown  house  peeped  at  us 
for  a  moment  between  the  trees. 

"We  have  neighbors,"  observed  Milady.  "Who  are 
they?" 

The  man  busied  himself  with  his  pipe  and  did  not 
answer.  Milady,  thinking  he  had  not  heard,  repeated  the 
question. 

"Their  name  is  Starbeck,"  he  said  shortly,  adding,  irrele- 
vantly, ^there's  good  fishin'  over  by  that  point — "  indicating 
a  spot  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  house-boat  had  a  peculiar  air  of  having  been  just 
occupied.  The  table,  covered  with  white  oil-cloth,  was  laid 
as  if  for  a  meal.    The  bed  was  turned  down  ready  for  an 
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occupant,  and  a  neat  pile  of  firewood  lay  outside  the  back 
door,  on  the  covered  deck. 

"That's  queer,"  I  remarked;  *Tm  sure  the  agent  gave 
me  the  impression  that  the  place  had  not  been  let  this 
summer." 

We  built  a  fire,  fried  some  delicious  trout  supplied  by 
our  boat-man,  unpacked  supplies,  and  had  supper.  Later, 
while  Milady  applied  cold  cream  to  her  nose,  I  smoked  in 
the  moonlight,  and  meditated  on  the  ways  of  house-agents. 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning,  I  was  awakened  from  my 
care-free  slumbers  by  low,  angry  growling  from  Percival. 

"There  must  be  an  animal  prowling  about,"  I  thought, 
sleepily.  Then  I  remembered  that  I  was  in  a  boat  in  mid- 
stream. I  got  up,  donned  a  bath-robe,  and  went  out  on  the 
covered  deck.  A  small  gray  motor-boat  floated  a  few  feet 
from  the  house-boat  and  in  the  bow  stood  a  woman  of 
about  forty-five.  She  was  very  tall  and  extremely  thin,  and 
a  green  veil  was  wound  about  her  head,  the  ends  floating 
behind  her  in  the  breeze.  I  couldn't  decide  whether  she 
reminded  me  most  of  a  flag-pole  in  Ireland,  or  a  stick  I  had 
once  stuck  on  a  mining  claim  to  warn  all  and  sundry  that  it 
was  mine  alone,  tying  a  green  handkerchief  to  the  top. 
There  were  no  lines  or  curves  in  her  figure.  She  looked  as 
if  she  had  been  driven  into  the  deck.  Behind  her  in  the 
stern  were  two  more  women  of  similar  outline.  Milady, 
who  was  peeking  through  the  window,  said  they  made  her 
think  of  three  figures  in  arithmetic,  one,  two,  and  four. 
They  were  all  extremely  long  and  narrow,  and  when  they 
bent,  they  appeared  to  be  in  sections  joined  by  hinges. 
Figure  one,  in  the  bow,  addressed  me  in  a  tone  like  a  dis- 
secting knife. 

"We  came  to  warn  you,"  she  said,  "that  the  property  on 
both  shores,  three  miles  up  and  three  miles  down,  belongs 
to  us,  and  any  attempt  to  land  will  be  followed  by  prosecu- 
tion. There  are  trespassing  notices  up.  You  will  find 
piles  of  v/hite  stones  at  the  extreme  ends  of  our  land."  I 
stared  at  her,  my  mind  slowly  grasping  the  situation. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  shall  have  to  paddle  six 
miles  each  day,  in  order  to  have  a  picnic?" 

"You  may  do  what  you  please,"  replied  the  dissecting 
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knife.  "One  thing  is  certain;  you  will  not  picnic  on  our 
property." 

A  certain  wild  Irish  ancestor  suddenly  looked  from  my 
eyes,  and  took  possession  of  my  tongue. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  bowing  ironically,  "I  thank  you;  my 
wife  thanks  you;  your  hospitality  is  only  exceeded  by  your 
young  and  tender  loveliness.  Do  you  mind  if  we  use  the 
river?    Does  that  belong  to  you,  too?" 

She  glared  at  me  malevolently,  bent  in  the  centre  like  a 
folding  yard-stick,  and  sat  down.  The  motor  hummed,  and 
the  boat  moved  off.  One  of  the  women  in  the  stern  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment.  She  had  large  dark  eyes,  and  they 
held  the  look  of  a  trapped  animal. 

As  the  boat  glided  away  a  word  floated  back  from  the 
bow,  that  is  not  used,  as  a  rule,  by  angular  ladies  of  uncer- 
tain age,  and  maidenly  appearance.  Evidently  she  feared 
that  things  might  be  difficult.  I  repeated  the  word,  like  an 
echo,  only  with  more  emphasis. 

The  occupied  appearance  of  the  boat  explained  itself.  I 
wondered  how  many  people  had  paid  a  month's  rent  in 
advance  and  departed,  worn  out  trying  to  find,  like  Noah's 
dove,  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  their  foot,  on  Mother 
Earth. 

That  day  we  paddled  three  miles  to  a  pile  of  white 
stones,  landed  one  foot  beyond  the  far  side  of  them,  and 
had  lunch.  In  the  evening  we  paddled  back  again.  We 
thought  of  moving  the  boat,  but  it  seemed  to  be  securely 
fastened  to  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  On  the 
third  day,  we  stayed  on  the  boat  and  rested.  Our  hands 
were  blistered,  and  the  sun  glared  down,  unexpectedly  hot, 
for  the  late  season.  A  group  of  pines  directly  opposite 
looked  cool  and  tantalizing. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  a  canoe  came  around  the  bend. 
It  glided  swiftly  towards  us,  propelled  by  sure,  long  strokes. 
As  it  came  alongside  the  boat,  two  lithe,  brown,  khaki-clad 
figures  rose  up  and  saluted,  grinning  sardonically. 

"So  you're  the  next  victims,  eh,"  commented  the  paddler 
in  the  bow.  "We  left  a  week  ago  and  told  'em  what  we 
thought  of  the  place.  They  didn't  lose  any  time  replacing 
us." 
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"Come  aboard,  and  we'll  talk  it  over/'  I  said.  They 
climbed  up,  and  dropped  into  camp  chairs.  Straight,  and 
tanned,  and  clear-eyed,  they  looked  reliable,  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  and  gave  their  names  as  Needrow  and 
Warren. 

"They  came  at  dawn  in  a  motor  boat,  looking  like 
Macbeth's  witches,  and  -gave  us  our  warning,"  said  Warren. 
"We  stood  it  for  three  days,  then  we  cleared  out  and 
camped  down  the  river.  But  Needrow  missed  his  bank- 
book, and  we  came  back  to  see  if  we  had  left  it  on  the 
boat." 

Needrow,  a  quiet  chap,  looked  musingly  at  the  brown 
house  in  the  trees. 

"There's  something  queer  about  that  outfit,"  he  re- 
marked suddenly.  "One  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  I 
woke  up.  It  was  dark,  and  beastly  cold,  and  there  was  the 
strangest  noise  coming  over  the  water  from  that  house. 
At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  some  wild  thing  in  the  bush, 
but  when  I  went  outside,  I  could  hear  it  come  straight  from 
that  dump  over  there.  The  only  word  that  describes  it  is 
"keening,"  a  sort  of  wail  and  moan  together.  I  never  heard 
anything  like  it  but  once,  and  that  was  from  a  woman  in 
France,  whose  entire  family  had  been  wiped  out  by  the 
war.  Her  last  child  was  lying  beside  her,  dead.  An  old 
shawl  was  flung  over  her  head,  and  from  the  shawl  came  a 
sound  like  the  one  from  over  there,"  nodding  towards  the 
house.    "It  sounded  like  a  lost  soul." 

"One  thing  I  learned  about  them,"  said  Warren, 
"although  the  neighbors  don't  seem  to  want  to  discuss 
them,  a  fellow  down  the  river  told  me  they  kept  two  dogs, 
and  beat  them  horribly.  One  of  them  ran  away  and  went 
down  the  river  to  his  place.  He  said  it  was  covered  with 
raw  welts.  A  woman  came  after  it,  and  it  seemed  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  her.  He  said  he  wished  he  had  shot  it,  and 
buried  it  in  the  woods. 

I  smoked  and  listened.  Percival,  crouching  at  my  feet, 
rolled  over  and  yawned,  then  sprang  to  attention  and  lis- 
tened. The  bristles  on  his  neck  rose  and  a  snarling  growl 
came  from  his  throat. 
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"They're  around  now,  somewhere!"  whispered  Milady, 
"he  always  does  that  when  we  pass  the  house." 

I  turned  quickly.  A  grey  motor  boat,  the  engine  shut 
off,  floated  past.  In  it  were  three  figures.  Silhouetted 
against  the  sky  they  looked  like  things  in  geometry,  all 
bent  at  the  same  angle,  and  all  staring  at  us. 

"By  jove,  they  give  me  the  creeps !"  exclaimed  Warren. 

"I  think  they  intend  to,"  said  Milady  quietly.  "It's  part 
of  the  game." 

"I'd  love  to  raid  that  shack  when  they  were  out,  and  see 
what  is  in  it,"  said  Needrow. 

Now  it  is  well  known  among  my  friends  that  I  am  a 
brave  man.  I  have  been  known  to  investigate  a  noise  down- 
stairs at  2  a.m.  alone  and  single-handed.  Of  course  I  do  not 
make  these  statements  in  the  presence  of  Milady.  She  has 
an  irritating  way  of  reminding  me  of  the  time  a  circus  tiger 
was  reported  to  have  escaped  ten  miles  away,  and  how  she 
heard  a  noise  in  the  chicken  yard  at  4  a.m.  I  remarked 
that  I  was  tired  of  chickens  anyway,  pulled  the  blankets 
over  my  head,  and  went  to  sleep.  Nevertheless,  I  am  quite 
brave.  But  like  Warren,  the  whole  affair  was  getting  on 
my  nerves,  and  the  account  of  weird  noises  at  night,  and 
the  evident  espionage,  filled  me  with  a  strange  longing  for 
civilization,  police-stations,  electric  lights,  and  reliable,  com- 
monplace neighbors. 

"If  they  were  men,  I'd  start  something,"  said  Warren, 
"but  I  hate  to  be  rough  with  three  middle-aged  women." 

"I  wonder  if  they  own  this  boat,  and  operate  through  an 
agent  in  town,"  I  mused,  as  the  motor  glided  up  to  the 
wharf. 

"No,"  said  Milady  quietly,  but  positively.  "I  don't  think 
it's  money  at  all.  The  boat  belongs  to  someone  else,  who 
knows  the  situation,  and  is  simply  working  it.  They  just 
don't  want  anyone  around  here." 

Milady  has  "hunches"  sometimes.  They  seem  to  come 
from  a  back-of-the-beyond  place  in  her  mind,  and  they  are 
strangely  accurate.  Moreover,  she  loves  a  mystery.  I  knew 
we  were  in  for  it.  She  would  never  go  home  until  it  was 
solved. 

"Look  here,  you  chaps,"  I  suggested,  "why  can't  you 
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stop  a  few  days,  if  you  don't  mind  sleeping  on  a  mattress 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  We  may  solve  the  mystery." 

"I'd  like  to,"  said  Warren,  eagerly;  "I  hate  to  let  them 
get  away  with  this  game.  It  may  be  nothing  but  hysterics 
on  their  part,  but — " 

"I'm  on,"  said  Needrow,  quietly  as  usual. 

For  three  days  we  fished,  and  loafed,  and  speculated, 
while  our  blistered  hands  healed.  On  the  fourth  we  packed 
a  lunch  and  paddled:  to  the  white  stones  that  marked  the 
deadline.  It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  camp- 
ing-ground. A  fire  was  built  on  the  beach,  trout  nicely 
browned,  coffee  made,  and  the  repast  partaken  of;  *fallen 
upon'  would  perhaps  better  describe  the  motions.  We  were 
disgustingly  hungry,  and  it  seemed  good  to  feel  the  cool 
green  moss  under  us  again.  Percival  rioted  among  the 
bushes,  growling  and  pretending  to  discover  bears  and 
tigers  under  every  bush.  Milady  and  Warren  entered  upon 
a  heated  discussion  on  modern  literature ;  Needrow  present- 
ly joined  in,  while  I  smoked  and  listened  and  drank  coffee, 
and  sniffed  the  glorious  autumn  air,  feet  to  the  fire,  like  an 
Indian. 

"The  trouble  with  modern  fiction,"  Warren  was  saying, 
waving  a  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  cigarette  in  the  other,  when 
Milady  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Percival!"  she  said  nervously,  "where  is  he?" 

We  listened,  but  no  pitter-patter  of  restless  feet  could 
be  heard.  We  all  suddenly  remembered  that  we  had  not 
heard  him  for  some  time.  In  the  heat  of  argument  he  had 
been  forgotten.  I  whistled  and  called,  but  there  was  no 
answering  bark,  no  scurry  of  returning  happy  feet. 

"Probably  on  the  trail  of  a  chipmunk,"  said  Warren. 
"We'll  scout  for  him." 

We  plunged  into  the  undergrowth,  calling  and  whist- 
ling. 

"Look  out  for  the  deadline,"  sang  Warren. 

Needrow's  reply  was  terse  and  expressive.  He  con- 
signed the  dead  line  to  a  territory  frequently  referred  to  by 
revivalists,  and  dived  over  it.  Milady  said  nothing,  but 
followed  him  without  even  looking  back.  Her  face  wore 
an  expression  that  generally  discouraged  argument. 
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Ten  minutes  later  we  gathered  beside  the  ashes  of  the 
fire  for  consultation. 

"He  must  be  trailing  something,"  said  Warren  cheer- 
ingly. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Milady,  as  she  swiftly  packed 
the  baskets,  "the  Something  has  trailed  him." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Warren. 

"I'm  going  to  that  house  to  get  him,"  replied  Milady  in 
a  level  tone. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Needrow.  As  for  me,  from  the  first 
moment,  I  felt  that  we  were  wasting  time.  I  remembered 
the  boatman's  remark. 

There  was  no  unnecessary  conversation  as  we  bent  to 
the  paddles  going  homeward.  Milady's  face,  as  she  turned 
towards  the  shore  now  and  then,  together  with  the  lithe 
eagerness  of  her  crouching  figure,  reminded  me  of  a  mother 
panther  that  I  once  watched  trailing  her  stolen  cubs.  It 
also  recalled  a  day  when  on  a  crowded  street,  she  walked 
without  excitement  up  to  a  drunken  Italian  who  was  un- 
mercifully lashing  his  horse,  took  the  whip  from  him,  and 
struck  him  across  the  face  with  it.  And  another  day  when 
a  woman  opened  the  door  of  a  garlic-scented  boarding- 
house,  and  kicked  a  small,  starved  kitten  down  the  steps, 
landing  it  at  our  feet.  Milady  is  five  feet  three,  and  the 
woman  stood  somewhere  around  five  feet  ten,  but  when 
the  small  one  picked  up  the  kitten  and  advanced  upon  her, 
she  retreated,  and  hastily  slammed  the  door. 

Our  plan  of  campaign  was  to  paddle  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  house,  conceal  the  canoes  in  the  bushes,  and  advance 
upon  the  enemy.  I  confess  frankly  that  there  were  other 
things  that  I  would  much  rather  have  done.  There  was 
something  about  the  occupants  of  the  brown  house  that 
affected  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  But  the  memory  of  the 
dog  with  the  raw  welts  on  its  body, — I  would  cheerfully 
have  paid  one  hundred  dollars  to  have  had  ours  crouched 
between  us.  I  wondered  if  his  warm  little  body  would  ever 
sleep  in  my  arms  again.  I  also  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  found  him,  and  whether  if  Milady  were  hanged, 
I  would  be  expected  to  witness  it.  Executions  always  de- 
press me. 
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By  the  time  we  landed,  night  had  fallen  on  the  bush. 
We  drew  the  canoes  up  carefully,  and  stole  through  the 
underbrush,  Indian  file.  A  rabbit  scurried  across  our  path, 
a  large  owl  flew  before  us,  its  wings  fanning  our  faces. 

The  woods  seemed  alive  with  hidden,  mysterious  things. 
And  presently  the  house  stood  before  us.  We  waited  and 
listened.   There  was  no  light,  no  sound. 

"Look  here,"  whispered  Needrow,  "you  people  stop  here 
and  I'll  scout  around  the  shack,  and  come  back  and  report. 
One'll  make  less  noise  than  four." 

He  disappeared  like  a  shadow. 

"He  was  great  at  this  sort  of  thing  in  France,"  whis- 
pered Warren.    "Stalks  like  a  Gurkha." 

"Funny  the  dogs  don't  bark,"  muttered  Milady.  I 
thought  so,  too,  and  wondered,  if  we  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  the  witch-women,  just  what  explanation  would 
sound  the  least  incriminating.  Perhaps  Percival  had  gone 
the  opposite  direction;  perhaps  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
camping  ground ;  perhaps — Needrow  stood  before  us.  I  had 
not  heard  a  sound. 

"IVe  been  round,  and  there  isn't  a  sign  of  life — blinds 
down  tight — no  smoke.  If  there  are  dogs  they  must  be 
deaf  and  dumb.  Do  you  know,  I  believe  they  have  another 
house,  further  back,  and  keep  this  one  for  a  blind  or  some- 
thing. There  is  a  sort  of  gate  at  the  back,  by  a  shed,  and  a 
place  that  looks  like  a  path  leading  from  it  into  the  woods." 

"They're  probably  running  a  still"  suggested  Warren, 
frivolously. 

"We'll  follow  the  path,"  said  Milady,  turning  to  the 
house. 

"Now  see  here,"  said  Needrow,  "suppose  you  (indicat- 
ing Milady)  let  your  husband  take  you  back  to  the  water, 
and  you  paddle  to  the  boat,  and  wait.  You  see,  the  main 
thing  is  to  get  your  dog,  and  we  don't  know  quite  what 
we  may  stumble  into,  in  the  dark.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
going  up  there  with  a  woman— it  may  be  a  case  of  Who 
can  run  the  fastest — and  carry  Percival." 

Milady  assented  meekly — too  meekly.  I  led  her  back 
through  the  darkness,  and  saw  her  paddle  out.  Then  I 
returned  to  the  boys,  relieved.    I  could  not  but  admire 
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Needrow*s  courage  in  making  the  suggestion;  I  would  not 
have  dared.   And  I  was  amazed  at  her  acquiescence. 

"Do  you  really  think  they've  got  him?"  I  asked  Need- 
row. 

"Yes,**  he  replied  assuredly.  "I  have  a  prickly  feeling  in 
my  thumbs  when  those  women  are  about.  One  of  the 
devil's  field-stations  is  not  far  from  here,  or  I  miss  my 
guess." 

"How  the  deuce  did  they  get  him?"  wondered  Warren. 
"He  always  made  such  a  fuss  when  he  sighted  them." 

"They  laid  a  trail  of  raw  meat  from  near  the  camp  clear 
through  to  their  other  house.  I  picked  up  several  small 
pieces  when  we  were  hunting  him." 

"YouVe  missed  your  calling,  Needrow,"  was  my  sole 
comment. 

We  found  the  small  gate  and  the  path.  It  was  light 
enough  by  the  rising  moon  to  see  the  trampled  grass.  It 
was  evident  that  they  occupied  both  houses  if  two  there 
were,  probably  the  brown  house  in  the  daytime.  We  crept 
cautiously,  and  I  reflected  how  much  I  would  have  enjoyed 
it  twenty  years  earlier.  At  that  moment,  however,  if  I  could 
have  transferred  myself  to  my  own  particular  chair,  in  my 
own  particular  sanctum,  in  my  conventionally  designed 
home,  situated  in  a  safe,  sane,  prosy  centre  of  boredom  and 
things-as-usual,  I  would  have  foresworn  adventure  and 
witch-craft  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  decided  that  if  it 
ever  became  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  sleuthing,  I  would 
take  a  correspondence  course.  The  young  bloods  beside  me 
seemed  fired  with  zeal.  With  me  it  was  only  Percival  that 
spurred  me  on :  with  them  it  was  Percival  plus  excitement. 
Ah,  youth! 

We  must  have  walked  nearly  a  mile  through  the  dark- 
ness. At  times  we  were  compelled  to  use  our  flash-lights 
to  find  the  path.  That  we  were  a  trio  of  arch-fools  on  a 
wrong  lead  had  about  become  my  solid  conviction,  when  a 
boarded  shack  loomed  before  us.  Creeping  round  we  saw 
a  light  through  a  low  window.  We  paused  for  conference. 
Something  crawled  out  of  the  bushes  and  huddled  against 
my  feet.  I  stooped  and  touched  it,  and  by  a  ray  of  moon- 
light saw  it  was  a  beagle  hound,  evidently  the  mother  of 
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puppies.  Her  body  was  scarred  by  many  beatings,  and  she 
shivered  as  if  in  terror.  Without  warning  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Stick  of  the  green  veil  peered  out.  We  drew  back 
hastily  into  the  shadows. 

"Come  here,  Tess,"  she  called  in  a  low  harsh  voice.  The 
hound  stirred  and  shivered. 

"Come  here,  you  little  hag,"  snarled  the  voice  in  the 
doorway.  The  hound  crept  slowly  forward,  her  belly  almost 
on  the  ground.  When  she  reached  the  door  the  stick-like 
creature  bent  in  the  middle  like  a  jack-knife,  and  swooped 
upon  the  dog.  Dragging  her  in  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck, 
she  closed  the  door.  We  could  hear  the  sound  of  blows, 
kept  up  intermittently,  but  there  was  no  sound  from  the 
dog. 

"I  don't  see  why  the  beast  doesn't  yelp,"  whispered 
Warren. 

"I  do,"  said  Needrow,  in  an  ominously  soft  tone  that 
reminded  me  of  Milady  in  her  most  dangerous  mood, 
"they've  cut  her  vocal  chords!" 

My  unwillingness  dropped  from  me  like  a  garment;  so 
did  the  clogging  years.  Percival  was  there — and  he  was 
making  no  sound!  We  crept  around  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hut.  There  was  another  window,  shaded,  but  a  tiny 
hole  in  the  shade  showed  a  ray  of  light.  Nedrow  applied 
his  eye  to  the  glass  opposite  the  hole  for  a  long  minute. 
Then  he  backed  away  and  Warren  looked.  After  a  moment 
he  moved  aside  and  I  followed.  The  room  was  low  and 
whitewashed,  ceiling  and  walls.  On  a  covered  box  by  the 
opposite  wall  lay  the  hound,  panting  and  shivering.  Beside 
her  lay  several  puppies.  On  the  floor  near  her  lay  another 
dog,  an  Irish  setter.  She  crouched  with  paws  straight  before 
her,  and  her  head  upon  them,  motionless.  Her  eyes  were 
following  the  movements  of  the  human  occupants  of  the 
room,  and  she,  too,  mothered  five  puppies  and  shivered.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  kitchen  table,  covered  with 
white  oilcloth,  and  beside  it  stood  the  woman  who  wore  the 
veil,  only  now  a  white  cloth  took  its  place.  At  the  end  of 
the  table  stood  another  of  the  trio,  and  on  the  table  lay 
Percival.  He  was  securely  strapped  to  prevent  all  motion 
and  lay  as  if  dead.    The  veiled  person  was  bending  over 
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him,  and  her  right  hand  held  a  knife.  As  I  looked  she 
swept  it  swiftly  downward  on  his  throat,  and  a  red  stream 
trickled  to  the  white  cloth.  At  the  same  time  he  whined 
piteously,  ending  in  a  moan.    We  stiffened  to  action. 

"Break  the  door!"  whispered  Warren.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  crash  of  glass  sounded  and  I  looked  through  the 
hole.  Another  crash,  and  the  window  on  the  opposite  side 
came  in,  followed  a  second  later  by  a  blue-clad  figure  that 
sprang  like  a  beast  of  prey.  Again  I  recalled  the  mother 
panther.  It  was  Milady.  A  hatchet  that  we  had  cut  fire- 
wood with  that  afternoon  was  clutched  in  her  hand.  I  ran 
— no,  I  shot  around  the  corner  of  the  hut,  and  sprang  after 
her.  As  I  remarked  before,  executions  always  depress  me, 
and  my  one  thought  was  that  the  long  thin  body  of  the 
Stick  would  be  hard  to  conceal.  The  two  Sticks  backed 
against  the  wall,  crouching  defensively,  but  Milady  ignored 
them.  She  laid  the  hatchet  on  the  table,  and  picked  up  the 
knife.  With  a  few  swift  strokes  she  cut  the  straps  that 
bound  the  dog,  grabbed  a  handful  of  absorbent  cotton, 
wrapped  it  in  a  bit  of  cloth,  and  pressed  it  against  his 
throat.  Then  she  gathered  him  into  her  arms,  and  carried 
him  out  into  the  night. 

With  the  disappearance  of  personified  Vengeance,  armed 
with  a  hatchet,  the  Sticks  straightened  up  and  relaxed.  I 
looked  about  me.  On  the  floor  by  the  stove  lay  the  muti- 
lated body  of  a  puppy,  one  of  the  hound's  litter.  Evidently 
they  had  taken  it  to  pieces  to  see  what  made  it  go.  And  in 
a  corner,  out  of  range  of  the  hole  in  the  shade,  crouched  the 
third  woman.  An  old  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  her  black 
hair  hanging  down  her  drawn  face,  and  her  hunted-animal 
eyes,  she  was  a  ghastly  spectacle.  The  first  Stick  found 
her  voice. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  she  asked  harshly. 
"Yes,  what  does  it  mean?"  returned  Needrow.  "We 
should  like  to  know." 

The.  Stick  took  a  step  forward. 

"How  dare  you  break  into  my  house,  and  interrupt  my 
work  " 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Needrow,  ironically,  "that  your  work, 
as  you  call  it,  is  going  to  be  permanently  interrupted.  It 
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will  be  my  duty  to  arrest  you  on  two  charges :  dog-stealing 
and  cruelty  to  animals." 

To  my  amazement,  he  opened  his  coat,  and  the  rays 
from  the  coal-oil  lamp  flashed  on  an  officer's  badge.  The 
woman's  face  grew  horrible.  I  think,  at  that  moment,  she 
would  have  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  the  puppy  on 
the  floor  without  one  compunctious  visiting  of  nature. 

"How  dare  you!"  she  screamed,  "to  come  here  and  try 
to  hinder  me  now — when  I  am  getting  something — after 
all  these  years — ,"  she  broke  off,  sobbing  tearlessly.  The 
creature  in  the  comer  rose  painfully  and  hobbled  toward 
us.  The  shawl  fell  off,  and  she  stretched  out  claw-like 
hands  towards  Needrow,  and  looked  at  him  as  a  starving 
refugee  might  look  at  one  who  had  brought  her  bread. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  she  pleaded,  "and  1*11  tell  you 
everything." 

Warren  picked  up  the  shawl  and  wrapped  it  about  her; 
then  he  led  her  gently  over  the  broken  glass  through  the 
window.    Needrow  turned  to  me. 

"I'll  leave  these  two  here  to-night.  They  cannot  get  far 
away,  and  we  have  no  place  to  put  them.  I  don't  want  to 
camp  in  this  God-forsaken  place  all  night.  Get  the  dogs, 
and  we'll  clear  out." 

We  grabbed  a  large  basket  containing  firewood,  dumped 
the  contents),  and  placed  the  puppies,  wrapped  in  an  old 
shawl,  therein.  The  dogs  huddled  close  to  us.  They,  too, 
were  begging  to  be  taken  from  that  place  of  horror.  We 
each  took  a  handle  of  the  basket,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
blackness.  A  few  words  floated  behind  us.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  they  were  not  with  intent  to  bless. 

We  found  Milady  sitting  on  the  ground,  holding  Per- 
cival.  Her  hair  had  fallen  down,  and  her  dress  was  stained 
with  blood,  but  the  wound  had  stopped  bleeding.  Percival 
was  licking  her  face,  and  making  little  doggie  love-sounds. 
She  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  the  procession  started. 
The  moon  above  the  pine  trees  blessed  us  with  the  light 
of  her  countenance. 

It  was  a  hard  trip.  Several  times  we  halted  to  give 
the  crippled  woman  rest,  and  at  times  I  despaired  of  ever 
getting  her  to  the  water.    But  she  fought  it  out,  hope  and 
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joy  giving  her  strength.  We  finally  embarked,  and  pad- 
dled to  the  boat. 

On  board,  everybody  became  active.  Needrow  closed 
Percival's  gaping  throat  with  sutures  from  a  packet  case, 
Milady  holding  him  with  shaking  hands,  and  tears  drip- 
ping on  his  coat.  The  re-action  was  setting  in.  I  built 
a  fire,  and  Warren  ensconced  the  woman  in  our  only  rocker, 
and  prepared  hot  cocoa  for  all.  And  at  lasti,  around  the 
fire,  warmed  and  comforted  she  told  her  story. 

The  other  two  women  were  her  cousins.    She  had  been 
adopted  into  the  family  when  a  child.    Their  mother  had 
died  when  they  were  all  children,  and  their  father,  her 
uncle,  a  queer  silent  man,  had  apparently  had  but  one  idea. 
Just  what  that  idea  was,  Lynne,  the  speaker,  had  never 
known,  but  it  involved  endless  experiments  on  animals,  in 
a  torture  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  she  was 
forbidden  to  go.    One  of  her  earliest  recollections  was  of 
being  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  cries  of  suffering  animals. 
Mara,  the  woman  of  the  green  veil,  had  always  helped  him, 
and,  at  last,  had  become  more  rabid  on  the  subject  than 
her  father.    Gertrude,  the  younger  sister,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  look  on,  but  was  contemptuously  supposed  to  be 
of  no  use.    She  was  fascinated  and  horrified.    Then  the 
father  had  cut  his  hand  one  day  while  at  work,  and  a  few 
days  later  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  a  gentle  lover  of 
animals,  who,  it  was  said,  had  died  of  slow  horror.  Mara 
had  wound  up  the  business  of  the  estate,  and  found  that 
the  family  fortunes  consisted  of  a  very  small  income  for 
each  of  the  sisters,  and  a  large  tract  of  practically  value- 
less land  where  the  brown  house  stood.    It  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  had  belonged  to  their  grand- 
father.   Mara  determined  to  go  on  with  her  experiments, 
at  any  cost,  and  decided  to  move  to  the  house  in  the  wilder- 
ness, persuading  her  sister  to  accompany  her.  Lynne, 
meanwhile,  had  contracted  rheumatism,  and  was  unable  to 
work,  so  the  sisters  invited  her  to  go  along.    In  spite  of 
unspeakable  dread  of  the  idea,  she,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  consented.    So  they  had  lived  eight  years  in  the 
bush.    Mara  had  built  the  other  house,  and  discouraged 
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all  neighborliness.  Stories  leaked  out  of  things  heard  and 
glimpsed  from  time  to  time,  and  people  shunned  them.  It 
became  known  that  any  small  animal,  dog  or  cat,  that  wan- 
dered on  the  place,  disappeared  forever. 

Threats  had  been  made  of  investigation,  but  Mara  had 
succeeded  in  striking  terror  to  the  souls  of  most  people 
about,  and  no  one  ventured.  The  two  dogs  were  kept  for 
breeding  purposes,  the  puppies  being  used  for  experiments. 
A  male  dog  had  been  beaten  so  badly,  a  few  weeks  before, 
that  death  had  resulted.  It  had  attacked  Mara  while  she 
was  torturing  a  puppy.  Percival  had  been  attracted  by 
the  trail  of  rabbit  meat,  and  captured. 

Lynne  herself,  had  been  starved  and  ill-treated,  till  the 
idea  occurred  to  Mara  of  making  her  take  doses  of  herb 
concoction,  in  which  she  was  always  experimenting,  and 
watching  the  results.  Twice  she  had  nearly  died  under 
the  treatment.  She  was  never  allowed  to  see  anyone,  ex- 
cept from  the  boat,  and  it  was  her  daily  expectation  that 
she,  too,  would  be  strapped  to  the  oil-cloth  covered  table, 
and  treated  like  the  puppies  But  she  had  never  ceased  to 
pray  for  deliverance,  and  her  prayers  had  been  answered. 

"Does  Mara  own  this  boat?"  asked  Warren. 

"No,"  replied  the  woman.  She  then  explained  that  it 
had  been  towed  up  by  a  motor  boat,  on  the  previous  sum- 
mer, the  owner  intending  to  use  it  as  fishing  and  shooting 
headquarters.  He  tried  to  negotiate  with  Mara  regarding 
shooting  privileges,  but  she  refused.  The  man  returned 
to  civilization,  and  people  began  to  come  up  to  the  boat, 
but  usually  only  stayed  a  few  days,  as  the  warning  from 
the  grey  motor  boat  reached  them  the  morning  after  their 
arrival. 

So  the  mystery  was  solved,  and  at  last  we  slept,  beneath 
the  merciful  stars. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  I  was  getting  breakfast, 
when  the  grey  motor  glided  alongside  the  house-boat. 
Needrow  went  out  to  meet  it.  The  younger  woman  was 
there  alone,  and  her  face  was  the  color  of  the  boat.  A 
moment  later  he  came  in  and  began  getting  out  his  first 
aid  kit.    "Are  you  going  to  arrest  them?"  I  asked. 
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"No,"  he  replied  firmly,  "the  Avenger  of  Dumb  Things 
seems  to  have  taken  the  affair  out  of  my  hands.  WeVe 
got  to  go  over  there  quickly.  There's  been  an  accident. 
Call  Warren  and  come  on!" 

As  the  motor  shot  across  the  water  the  woman  ex- 
plained. Mara  had  moved  about  all  night,  in  alternate 
states  of  rage  and  sullenness.  She  had  packed  a  trunk 
and  a  box,  and  instructed  her  sister  to  pack  hers.  In  the 
gray  of  the  dawn  they  had  moved  the  things  out  into  the 
clearing,  and  Mara  had  announced  her  intention  of  firing 
the  shack.  Her  sister  tried  to  dissuade  her,  saying  that 
it  would  set  fire  to  the  bush,  but  Mara  had  flung  her  off, 
and  going  into  the  one  room,  had  poured  kerosene  on  a 
pile  of  rags,  and  set  it  alight.  As  she  stooped  over  it,  a 
packet  of  papers  fell  from  the  pocket  of  her  jacket,  and  the 
eager  flames  licked  them.  She  swooped  down  to  rescue 
the  packet,  and  the  flames  caught  her  apron,  on  which  some 
kerosene  had  been  spilled.  In  a  moment  she  was  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  fire.  She  rushed  shrieking  out  to  the  air, 
which  fanned  the  flames  and  increased  her  terror.  Her 
sister  had  at  last  succeeded  in  throwing  her  down  and 
smothering  the  fire  with  a  quilt.  Then  she  ran  to  the 
shack  and  extinguished  the  conflagration  that  was  eating 
up  the  interior,  with  pails  of  water  from  a  tub  near  the 
well,  knowing  that  if  the  bush  caught  they  would  both 
die  before  they  could  reach  the  water.  She  had  nothing 
to  apply  to  the  burns,  and  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
moaning,  writhing  woman  on  the  ground  while  she  ran 
for  help. 

We  hurried  up  the  trail.  Perhaps  she  didn't  deserve 
it,  but  humanity  demanded  it.  When  v/e  arrived  at  the 
clearing  she  had  dragged  herself  to  the  tub  by  the  well 
and  was  pouring  water  on  her  terrible  burns  to  allay  the 
agony.  Needrow's  trained  fingers  worked  swiftly  with 
bandages  and  oil,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  carrying 
her  down  the  trail  on  an  improvised  stretcher.  The 
stretcher  was  placed  in  the  motor,  a  canoe  tied  on  behind, 
and  we  started  down  the  river  towards  a  hospital  ten  miles 
away,  six  by  water  and  four  by  land.    Half  way  down 
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the  motor  stopped.  None  of  us  understood  it  very  well 
and  we  were  half  an  hour  getting  it  started,  while  the 
woman  on  the  stretcher  wailed  monotonously,  and  her  sis- 
ter wept.  When  we  reached  land,  we  could  get  no  vehicle, 
and  were  compelled  to  carry  the  stretcher  four  miles  over 
a  rough  road.  Had  there  been  chloroform  or  morphia  in 
the  shack  we  could  have  taken  the  edge  off  her  sufferings, 
but  Mara  did  not  use  chloroform  or  morphia  in  her  work. 
During  the  last  mile  she  became  delirious,  and  as  we  laid 
the  stretcher  upon  the  floor  of  the  hospital  and  walked  to 
the  door,  she  was  begging  the  nurses  to  cut  the  straps  and 
take  her  off  the  table.  Her  sister  remained  with  her.  She 
had  some  money,  she  told  us,  and  we  had  done  all  we 
could  do.  It  had  been  seven  hours  since  the  fire  started. 
When  we  got  outside,  Needrow  stopped.  He  had  said  that 
he  had  neither  chloroform  nor  morphia  in  his  kit,  but  he 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  animals,  and  I  have  since  won- 
dered if  he  told  the  truth.  He  lighted  a  cigarette,  and 
looked  up  at  the  hazy  September  skies;  then  he  spoke 
softly : 

"Truly  the  Avenger  has  done  his  work  full  well!" 

The  next  day  we  paddled  down  the  river,  the  crippled 
woman,  dogs,  puppies  and  all.  The  dogs  had  brightened 
up,  and  the  terror  was  going  out  of  their  eyes.  The  same 
with  the  woman.  Her  face  had  developed  signs  of  beauty, 
and  the  bitterness  had  faded.  She  told  us  Mara  had  been 
a  bright,  merry  girl,  until  she  had  been  called  to  assist  her 
father  in  his  laboratory.  Then  she  had  gradually  developed 
into  a  sort  of  cold-blooded  fiend,  consumed  with  a  passion 
for  experiment.  We  placed  her  with  relatives,  dull,  kindly 
people,  with  unimaginative  minds.  Needrow  took  the 
hound  and  her  puppies ;  Warren  claimed  the  setter  and  her 
brood. 

Milady,  Percival  and  I  wended  our  way  homeward.  Our 
house  was  very  ordinary;  the  street  dull  and  usual;  the 
neighbors  conventional  and  boresome.  The  postman  and 
milkman  made  their  rounds,  the  butcher  boy  called  as  of 
yore;  the  telephone  tingled,  and  the  usual  people  said  the 
usual  things  over  it.  But,  O  my  soul !  it  looked  good  to  me ! 
We  were  done  with  adventuring  for  one  season,  anyway. 
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Our  Guestless  Estate 

A  Christmas  Story 

Now  that  it  is  over,  we  admit,  both  Milady  and  myself, 
that  we  were  not  in  our  right  mind.  We  allowed  ourselves, 
both  of  us,  to  be  gathered  in  and  be-foozled  by  that  ancient 
sprite  that  haunts  the  last  week  of  December.  When  people 
learn  to  take  Christmas  quietly,  and  celebrate  it  inside, 
there  will  be  less  ruin  following  in  its  wake.  What  must 
find  outward  expression  should  be  directed  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  children  and  the  inmates  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. For  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  just 
so  sure  -as  we  make  a  deliberate  effort,  no  matter  how  well 
intentioned,  to  make  an  adult  happy,  there  is  trouble.  Which 
fact  points  to  a  moral, — that  every  person,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  should  have  developed  a  self-starter  in  the  way  of 
happiness.  And  if,  at  forty,  he  is  still  unable  to  provide 
himself  with  entertainment  under  any  circumstances,  but 
is  dependent  upon  foreign  efforts  and  imports,  he  should 
be  quietly  chloroformed,  for  thereafter  he  is  a  pest  to  his 
friends  and  a  worry  to  himself. 

Milady  had,  in  some  way,  inspired  the  person  who  at 
that  period  of  history  sat  upon  our  domestic  throne,  to  the 
production  of  an  unusually  good  dinner.  It  was  followed 
by  a  cup  of  coffee  such  as  Milady  herself  alone  can  make, 
and  served  by  a  glorious  coal  fire.  After  a  hard  day,  and 
a  cold  walk  home,  I  was  at  peace  with  the  universe.  Mi- 
lady wore  her  most  becoming  gown  and  an  air  of  detach- 
ment. Percival  rested  at  our  feet,  while  wild  gusts  of  wind 
rushed  across  the  river,  howled  through  the  pines,  tore 
about  the  windows  and  chimney  in  a  baffled  rage,  and  fled, 
shrieking,  across  the  country  to  the  hills  beyond. 

Milady,  staring  into  the  fire,  sighed  and  remarked, 
merely  as  if  making  conversation: 

"Just  one  week  till  Christmas." 

"Yes,"  I  murmured  absently.  Silence,  only  disturbed  by 
the  crackling  of  the  fire.  The  wind  had  sunk  to  a  whisper. 
Percival  yawned;  plainly  he  was  bored.  It  had  been  an 
uneventful  day,  a  placid,  respectable,  ordinary  day,  and  he 
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counted  that  day  lost  whose  slow-descending  sun  did  not 
find  him  licking  the  wounds  of  battle,  or  concealing  with  a 
pensive,  misunderstood  expression,  a  story  of  depredations 
that  would  disgrace  a  pirate. 

Milady  sighed.  At  times  her  expression  is  not  unlike 
Percival's. 

"It  must  be  horribly  lonely  to  spend  Christmas  in  some 
wretched  boarding  house  or  hotel." 

Must  it?  A  few  such  days,  spent  in  hotels,  walked 
slowly  before  me,  and  looked  at  me  inquiringly, — the 
golden  days  of  good  Haroun  Alrascid ;  bachelor  days,  before 
I  met  Milady.  I  had  spent  Christmases  at  hotels.  There  had 
been  warmth,  and  soft  lights,  and  flowers,  and  scents,  and 
music,  and  pretty  gowns.  There  had  been  a  delicate  aroma 
of  good  things,  spotless  linen,  perfect  service,  witty  con- 
versation, cheerful  greetings. 

I  had  also,  guided  by  what  social  workers  call  my  better 
self,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  bank  account  that  was  either 
seriously  indisposed,  or  convalescent,  spent  a  few  in  the 
homes  of  dutiful  relatives  or  well-meaning  friends.  I  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  our  homes  are  the  bulwarks  of  the 
nation,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  wouldn't  have  dared 
tell  Milady  what  I  really  thought.  She  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  personal  and  family  affront. 

On  the  previous  Christmas  we  had  been  trapped  into 
spending  the  day  with  relations.  It  was  not  a  case  of  financial 
embarrassment,  but  of  mental  weakness.  On  the  morning 
of  the  26th  we  had  lowered  a  curtain  between  it  and  us, 
which,  by  a  tacit  and  wordless  agreement,  had  never  been 
lifted.  They  were  Milady's  relatives,  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  criticize.  A  reference  to  it  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  war.  To  describe  it  would  be  an- 
other story,  but  a  short  synopsis  might  not  be  out  of  place. 
There  had  been  a  family  re-union  which  included  five  in- 
fants under  eighteen  months,  and  seven  other  children 
under  twelve.  Three  of  them  became  violently  ill,  owing 
to  being  surfeited  with  a  menu  that  would  have  disor- 
ganized the  digestion  of  a  goat.  There  was  racing  and 
chasing,  and  a  dreadful  mixture  of  grandmothers,  aunts, 
cousins,  hot  water  bottles,  and  castor  oil.     There  were 
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screams  and  wails  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  genuine 
and  perfunctory.  There  was  a  middle-aged  cousin  who 
had  just  been  to  Boston,  and  who  had  never  been  anywhere 
else,  and  who  repeated,  like  a  record,  every  smallest  detail 
of  the  trip.  There  was  an  uncle  who  owned  a  glue  factory, 
and  who  described  the  workings  of  that  factory  until  one 
could  smell  it.  There  was  a  spinster  whom  romance  had 
passed  by,  and  who  gazed  into  the  fire  and  recited  Tenny- 
son; also  an  equally  objectionable  one  who  smoked  cigar- 
ettes and  drank  cocktails  of  home  made  cider  till  she  wanted 
to  weep  on  my  shoulder  and  confess  her  sins.  And  there 
was  a  phonograph — but  enough! 

I  glanced  at  Milady.  She  looked  very  small,  and  sweet, 
and  dainty,  and  pensive ;  incidentally  the  coffee  was  good. 

What  were  bachelor  days  to  this? 

"What  would  you  like  to  do,  dear?"  I  asked  gently. 
Milady  brightened,  and  the  indecision  went  out  of  her 
voice.   Of  course,  she  had  it  all  planned. 

"Well,  you  see,  Carrie  phoned  yesterday,  and  she  was 
telling  me  about  all  the  poor,  lonely  people  she  knew. 
She  is  having  seven,  and  without  a  maid,  that  is  all  she  can 
manage,  but  she  has  some  left  over  and  I  thought  how  nice 
it  would  be  if  we  let  her  send  two  to  us.  It  would  be  a  sort 
of  thank-offering  for  our  home,  you  know." 

"Do  you  really  think  the  sort  of  person  who  would  go 
into  a  stranger's  home  at  Christmas  would  be — er — " 

"Why  of  course;  it  would  be  better  than  a  boarding- 
house." 

Would  it?  There  are  so  many  things  a  resourceful  per- 
son, unhampered  by  ties  or  obligations,  can  do.  But  no 
doubt  I  am  queer;  besides,  I  knew  Carrie.  The  things  that 
woman  has  pulled  off  in  the  name  of  philanthropy  would 
out-devil  the  devil. 

For  a  week  Milady  was  very  busy.  The  house  was  filled 
with  delectable  smells,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  we  trimmed 
with  green  and  red  wreaths  and  clusters.  We  spent  a  peace- 
ful hour  by  the  fire,  then  hung  up  three  stockings  in  differ- 
ent places  and  went  to  bed. 

Milady  got,  among  other  things,  a  necklace  which  she 
wore  to  breakfast ;  I  got  a  smoking  jacket  that  I  was  with 
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difficulty  induced  to  doff  for  dinner;  and  Percival  got  a 
juicy  bone,  a  new  ball,  and  a  collar  with  bells.  A  chap  had 
sent  me,  by  mistake,  a  box  of  cigars  he  had  bought  for  him- 
self, and  there  were  half  a  dozen  new  books  that  I  had  felt 
I  couldn't  afford.  It  was  a  rare  morning,  but  at  twelve 
Milady,  regretfully  but  firmly,  prodded  me  out  of  a  chair 
by  the  fire. 

"Have  you  forgotten  our  guests?" 

I  had,  thank  Heaven,  but  the  remembering  was  doubly 
hard.  I  laid  down  a  delectable  cigar,  laid  down  a  rapturous 
book,  crawled  out  of  the  enfolding  snuggery  of  that  gor- 
geous jacket,  and  removed,  with  the  air  of  a  Christian  mar- 
tyr, a  pair  of  perfectly  fitting  slippers.  Then  I  made  myself 
beautiful  and  uncomfortable  in  time  to  hear  Milady  say: 

"We  are  glad  you  were  able  to  come  to  us.  Christmas 
is  so  dull  when  there  are  only  two !"   Fair  and  false ! 

I  went  down  to  the  library,  and  greeted  a  young  woman 
who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  explain  something.  After  a  few  moments  I 
grasped  the  fact  that  she  was  devastated — heart-broken, 
that  such  a  thing  should  have  occurred, — it  was  unthinkable 
that  she  should  have  so  disappointed  us,  but — she  couldn't 
come!  Her  aunt,  an  aged  woman,  had  that  morning  unex- 
pectedly arrived  in  town.  She  was  waiting  at  the  station. 
She,  her  niece,  must  meet  her,  and  take  her — somewhere, — 
and  after  all  our  kindness,  too,  to  a  stranger.  Could  I  phone 
for  a  taxi, — it  was  so  late. 

I  could,  and  did.  When  I  went  to  the  phone,  she  turned 
to  Milady. 

"I  know  I'm  a  pest,  but  I  threw  my  clothes  on  me  this 
morning,  and  I  cried  with  vexation.  Could  I  go  upstairs  and 
fix  up  my  poor  little  red  nose?" 

Milady  led  her  to  her  own  room.  Percival  followed 
them,  and  seated  himself  in  the  doorway.  When  the  woman 
approached  the  dressing  table,  he  growled,  a  little  snarling 
growl,  low  in  throat.  Milady  silenced  him,  but  he  only 
crouched  and  glared.  The  woman  turned  from  the  mirror. 

"You  will  think  I  am  in  my  dotage,  but  would  you  get 
me  a  drink  of  water?  Just  in  anything — from  the  bathroom 
— nevef  mind  a  glass, — "  Milady  crossed  to  the  bathroom. 
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"And  oh!  would  you  call  that  dog?  I*m  so  afraid  of 
dogs,  and  he  growled  at  me !" 

"Come  boy,  and  don't  you  dare  to  growl!"  Percival 
obeyed,  but  with  reluctance  in  every  line.  A  moment  later, 
glass  in  hand.  Milady  entered  the  bedroom.  The  woman 
clutched  the  glass,  drank  two  swallows,  murmured  some- 
thing inarticulate,  and  hurried  downstairs.  She  was  a  fair 
haired,  rather  stout  young  person,  and  she  almost  ran 
towards  the  door. 

"Your  taxi  has  not  arrived, — will  not  be  here  for  ten 
minutes,"  I  remarked.  She  grabbed  the  door-knob  and 
glanced  at  Percival.  Milady  was  having  some  difficulty  in 
restraining  him.  He  growled  and  tugged  under  her  hand 
on  his  collar.  As  the  woman  opened  the  door,  he  gave  an 
unexpected  wrench,  and  dashed  towards  her.  With  a  shriek 
she  fled  down  the  steps,  down  the  walk.  He  caught  her  at 
the  sidewalk,  at  the  moment  that  I  caught  him.  But  I  was 
three  seconds  too  late.  A  snarl,  a  twist,  and  he  had  ripped 
a  strip  of  silk  from  her  blue  gown,  as  she  fell  prostrate  in 
the  snow.  Milady  seized  him  while  I  lifted  the  woman  to 
her  feet.  I  noticed,  even  in  the  excitement,  that  she  did  not 
throw  out  her  hands  to  save  herself,  but  clasped  them  tight 
to  her  breast,  as  if  in  agony. 

"I'm  frightfully  sorry  that  my  dog  should  have  behaved 
so  abominably,"  I  apologized,  "he  is  usually  so  quiet.  I'm 
afraid  the  Christmas  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  him. 
And  your  gown  is  ruined.  If  you  will  give  me  your  address 
I'll  ask  my  wife  to  call — "  She  turned  a  colorless  face 
towards  me,  and  I  saw  a  cut  in  her  right  cheek,  that  bled 
freely. 

"It — it — doesn't  matter,"  she  stammered,  and  fled  down 
the  street  like  a  hare. 

We  went  back  to  the  house,  and,  in  the  library  sat  down 
and  looked  at  each  other.  Milady  was  panting  and 
dishevelled. 

"That  dog,"  I  remarked,  as  I  lighted  a  cigarette,  "will 
land  us  both  in  the  penitentiary  yet.  What  the  deuce*  is 
the  matter  with  him?   I've  a  mind  to  drown  him!" 

Milady  adjusted  her  dress,  and  poked  some  pins  into 
her  hair. 

"I  don't  think  there's  anything  the  matter  with  Perci- 
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val,  but  there  was  something  the  matter  with  that  woman. 
She  acted  like  an  escaped  lunatic." 

"Whatever  made  him  growl  at  her  like  that?  He  fright- 
ened her  silly." 

"She  may  be  afraid  of  dogs,"  said  Milady  as  she  gath- 
ered herself  together,  "but  she  is  more  afraid  of  something 
else — I  don't  know  what." 

At  that  juncture  Dinah  announced  the  taxi-man  and 
dinner.  I  dismissed  the  one  and  fell  upon  the  other.  It 
was  an  excellent  dinner,  and  the  absence  of  our  near-guest 
did  not  seem  to  dampen  our  enjoyment  of  it.  We  had 
reached  the  pudding  when  we  remembered  that  the  other 
one  had  not  appeared, — and  without  even  an  apology !  We 
could  not  quite  decide  whether  he  owed  us  an  apology  for 
his  absence  of  body,  or  we  owed  him  one  for  our  absence 
of  mind.  At  any  rate  his  empty  chair  did  not  seem  to  cast 
the  gloom  over  the  occasion  that  one  might  expect. 

We  spent  a  blissful  afternoon,  our  bitter  disappointment 
over  our  guestless  estate  somewhat  alleviated  by  cigars, 
cushions,  coal-fires,  comfort  and  books. 

At  six  o'clock  Milady  arose  from  the  couch  and  stretched 
lazily. 

"We're  getting  stuffy.  Let's  go  out  and  hear  some 
music." 

"What  about  Percival?  Shall  we  leave  him?"  Dinah 
had  gone  out  to  a  dusky  celebration  of  her  own. 

"No,  he  would  fret.  Besides  the  house  might  burn  down. 
We'll  smuggle  him." 

"Smuggling"  consisted  of  leading  him  on  a  leash  to  the 
door  of  a  hotel.  Then  I  would  remove  my  heavy  coat  and 
carry  it  over  my  arm.  Over  my  arm,  under  the  coat,  hung 
Percival.  As  we  sat  down  at  the  table,  I  would  slide  him 
under  it,  where  he  would  creep  into  the  folds  of  Milady's 
silken  skirts,  and  doze  peacefully  until  it  was  time  to  re- 
move him  by  the  same  process.  The  success  of  the  trick 
lay  in  feeding  him  up  before  we  left  the  house.  Once  we 
attempted  to  "smuggle"  him  on  an  empty  stomach,  (his). 
Milady  winces  yet  when  it  is  mentioned. 

Two  hours  later  the  deed  had  once  more  been  "did." 
He  lay  with  his  sleek  little  head  against  Milady's  patent 
shoe,  and  his  stuffed  little  body  snuggled  in  the  folds  of  her 
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skirt,  while  a  cloud  of  smoke  blew  over  him,  and  a  famous 
orchestra  played  "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  under  its  breath, 
in  a  way  that  subdued  even  the  Philistines  seated  round 
about.  It  was  Christmas  night,  and  there  were  ghosts 
standing  behind  most  of  the  chairs,  ghosts  that  had  been, 
ghosts  that  might  have  been.  The  haze  of  smoke  held  faces 
that  drifted  and  faded;  forms  that  twined  and  glided;  eyes 
that  watched  and  waited  in  the  shadows. 

"When  I  remember  all 
The  friends,  so  linked  together, — " 
The  violins  wailed  in  unearthly  sweetness.  An  old  roue 
at  the  next  table  snapped  the  stem  from  his  glass,  then  laid 
it  down  with  a  hand  that  trembled.  A  girVs  bravado  laugh 
rang  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  a  golden 
haired  woman  with  tired  eyes,  let  her  cigarette  go  out  while 
she  stared  into  space,  and  allowed  tears  to  ruin  her  com- 
plexion. 

"I've  seen  around  me  fall. 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather," — 
The  long  room  grew  still,  except  for  the  crying  strings, 
and  a  group  of  unimpressionable  idiots  at  a  table  in  a  cor- 
ner; a  group  who  had  celebrated  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
"Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 
'Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me." 
The  last  sweet  wail  of  the  violins,  the  last  sobbing  note 
of  the  'cello  died  away.    Outdoors  the  wind  dashed  the 
snow  against  the  windows,  and  moaned  in  the  crevices. 
The  ghosts  stood  still  and  waited;  their  hour  had  not  yet 
come.     Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken;  cigarettes  were 
re-lighted,  the  gay  voices  rang  out;  the  ghosts  faded,  wist- 
fully.   Two  people  rose  from  a  table  in  a  corner,  and 
quietly  moved  towards  the  door,  a  sullen-looking  man  in 
evening  clothes,  and  a  slender,  black-haired  girl.   As  they 
passed,  the  girl  spoke: 

"That  music  was  about  as  cheerful  as  a  dog  howling  in 
a  morgue!    Let's  go  some  place  where — " 

We  never  learned  her  taste  in  entertainments.  There 
was  a  sudden  movement  under  the  table,  and  a  small  crea- 
ture with  one  ear  pointed  heavenward,  one  drooping  earth- 
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ward,  shot  out  of  Milady's  skirt  and  hurled  himself  upon 
the  speaker.  She  flung  both  hands  above  her  head  and 
shrieked.  A  waiter  sprang  forward,  brandishing  a  tray. 
Women  with  nerves  unstrung  by  the  music,  shrieked  too, 
without  knowing  why.  I  seized  Percival  and  held  him, 
lunging  and  snarling.  Then  I  looked  into  the  girl's  face.  A 
fresh  cut,  dusted  with  powder,  ran  down  her  right  cheek. 
She  covered  her  face  with  one  hand,  and  ran  from  the  room 
and  the  hotel. 

I  apologized  in  three  languages,  and  distributed  coin  of 
the  realm  like  hand-bills,  gathered  up  Percival  with  no  very 
gentle  touch,  and  we  hurried  out.  On  the  street  Milady 
looked  at  me. 

"Did  you  notice  that  girl?  Her  eyes  and  mouth  were 
exactly  like  the  girl  who  called  this  morning." 

"Nonsense!"  I  said  peevishly.  I  hate  scenes  in  public. 
"That  girl  was  fair  and  stout  and  much  older.  But  I  can't 
think  what  ails  that  dog.  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  isn't  going 
to  form  a  habit  of  flying  at  strangers." 

Milady's  mouth  took  on  an  obstinate  line,  but  she  said 
no  more.  We  wended  our  way  wearily  homeward,  and 
climbed  the  stairs.  Milady  went  into  her  room:  I  picked 
up  a  book,  struggling  between  a  desire  to  whistle,  "Oft  in 
the  Stilly  Night,"  and  to  cuff  Percival.  Then  she  called 
me,  in  a  tone  that  made  me  hurry.  She  was  standing 
beside  an  open  drawer  in  her  dresser,  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression on  her  face. 

"My  jewel-case  is  gone!"  she  said. 

"Are  you  sure?"  I  asked  unnecessarily. 

"I  always  keep  it  here."  And  then  suddenly,  we  knew. 
The  woman  had  slipped  it  under  her  coat  while  Milady 
got  her  a  drink. 

"How  did  she  know  it  was  there?"  I  wondered. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Milady.  She  stood  still,  staring  at 
the  empty  place  where  her  jewels  had  lain.  Eight  hundred 
dollars'  worth!  I  roused  myself,  and  went  to  the  phone. 
And  by  the  time  two  men  from  Police  Headquarters  had 
arrived  we  had  it  puzzled  out.   Milady,  as  usual,  saw  it  all. 

"That  woman  attended  Carrie's  tea  two  weeks  ago.  She 
heard  me  tell  Carrie  I  hoped  to  get  something  in  my  stock- 
ing to  put  in  the  blue  case  in  the  top  drawer,  and  Carrie 
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turned  to  her  and  said,  "She  has  the  loveliest  rings!"  I 
knew  this  morning  her  eyes  were  familiar.  I  had  forgotten 
the  name.  She  simply  put  on  some  padding,  a  fair  wig, 
and  a  few  streaks  of  make-up,  and  trusted  that  I  wouldn't 
recognize  her.  But  I  knew  her  to-night.*' 

"So  did  Percival !"  I  remarked  grimly,  and  remorsefully. 
I  had  so  nearly  cuffed  him. 

They  traced  the  woman  to  her  rooms,  and  found  the 
jewel  case  in  a  mattress.  They  also  found  the  blue  dress 
with  the  missing  mouthful  Percival  had  taken  out,  and  the 
fair  wig,  and  yards  of  transfiguration  stuff.  And  they 
found  a  letter,  ill-spelled  and  tear-stained,  from  an  old 
woman  out  in  the  country,  who  had  wept  out  her  loneliness 
on  paper, — her  bitter  disappointment  because  "Lizzie"  could 
not  come  home. 

"It  ain't  as  if  there  was  enythin'  goin*  on,"  the  blurred 
scrawl  ran ;  "its  the  lonsomess  place  god  ever  made.  I 
dont  blame  you  fer  wantin  to  go  away  and  I  dont  blame 
you  fer  stayin  away,  its  so  awful  cold  and  we  aint  much 
wood  and  last  week  the  col  ile  gave  out  and  we  couldent 
git  to  the  vilige  nohow  for  2  days.  We  aint  havin  much 
Chrismus,  but  if  you  hed  came  home  I  was  goin  to  kill  a 
chicin  and  pop  sum  corn  .  .  .  bee  a  good  girl  lizzie  and 
dont  f ergit  to  say  yore  prayrs  ever  nite  .  .  .  Im  sorry  you 
hav  to  work  on  Chrismus. 

luv  from  Mother. 

P.S.  Joes  drinking  again  sum. 

P.S.  0,  my  lord  its  lonsom  without  you. 

*       *       *  * 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  wakened  by  noises 
m  the  street.  A  baritone  voice  with  the  high  lights  well 
touched  up  was  singing: 

"  'Ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me. 

Fond  mem'ry  brings — ^br-br-ings — say — ^Jimmie — ole — 
man,  le's  go  home!" 

And  Jimmie,  who  was  evidently  having  trouble  with  his 
steering  gear,  replied: 

"Home?  home?  Ha !  ha !  home's  long  way  from  here, — 
not  like  this,  oh  no,  not  like  this !  Bin  awful  Merry  Chris'- 
mus — ha-ha !  ha-ha !  awful  merry — " 
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Yule-Tide  Lament 


The  Poet  arose  from  a  sleepless  bed, 

And  looked  on  the  night-skies  veiled  by  the  rain. 

A  path  from  his  soul  to  the  storm  forth  led, 

And  fancies  of  Yule-tide  swept  through  his  brain. 

Quoth  he:  "I'll  compose  me  a  sonnet  rare, 

On  the  storm  and  the  night,  the  sea  and  the  dead." 

So  he  sat  him  down  *neath  the  night-lamp's  flare, 

But  these  were  the  thoughts  that  came  instead: 

"What  shall  I  give  to  Barbara  May, 
Aunt  Arethusia,  Cousin  Delusia, 
Andy  and  Mandy  and  Cora  Le  Faye, 
Nicky  and  Micky,  the  twins.  Uncle  Dicky — 
Winds  of  the  Heavens,  assist  me,  I  pray!'* 

Quoth  he:  "My  ideas  are  somewhat  confused; 
Yule-tide,  thy  customs  to  all  hearts  are  dear. 
By  the  beard  of  St.  Nick,  my  brain  is  contused! 
What  did  I  give  to  the  milkman  last  year? 
Ye  stars  of  the  night,  and  foam  of  the  sea! 
Was  it  a  penwiper  made  of  my  hair? 
Ye  Spirits  of  Holdups;,  tell  it  to  me — 
But  he's  passed  it  along,  so  why  should  I  care?" 

"What  shall  I  give  to  the  fellow  next  door? 
Shaving  mugs,  carving  knives,  fill  up  our  starving 
lives — 

Package  of  gumdrops,  or  rug  for  the  floor, 
Bric-a-brac,  jap-a-lac,  dare  you  to  send  it  back! 
Is  there  a  spot  where  we'll  exchange  no  more?" 

Storm-fiends  and  darkness!  I  made  no  moan 
When  She  sent  me  a  motto :  "All  men  are  liars !" 
Just  give  me  ether,  and  slash  to  the  bone; 
Cook  talks  of  leaving,  may  she  go — up  higher! 
When  the  red  berry  gleams  we  are  its  devotees, 
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When  the  white  berry  swings,  peace  to  its  vine! 
If  the  upheaval  should  find  me  upon  my  knees 
Perchance  *neath  the  berries,  She'll  vow  to  be  mine. 

What  is  the  shade  of  my  landlady's  hair? 

Pie-knife  or  jardiniere?    Isn't  it  hard  and  queer? 

Junk  for  the  mantel,  or  something  to  wear. 

Sprites  of  the  land  and  sea! 

Minions!  I  summon  thee! 

How  many  gloves  are  in  sixteen  pair? 

A  Cannibalode 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Bumbo  Dake 

There  dwelt  a  wild  cannibal  man: 

He  could  stew  and  fricasse,  boil  and  bake, 

As  only  a  cannibal  can, — . 

A  wary,  hairy,  ultra-scary. 

Horrible  cannibal  can. 

One  day  as  a  breeze  did  stir  the  trees 

On  the  banks  of  the  Bumbo  Dake, 

A  weary  mission  man  sat  by  his  tent, 

And  prayed  "O  Lord,  if  you'll  let  me  went 

The  very  next  steamer  I'll  take!" 

An  unsoulful,  doleful,  most  uncontrolful, 

Back-sliding  prayer  to  make! 

From  the  rushes  dank  on  the  Bumbo  bank 
The  cann  a  sly  survey  did  take ; 
He  wanted  a  dinner  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
For  his  stomach  held  naught  but  an  ache, 
A  terrible,  swearable,  nothing-is-thereable. 
Horrible,  cannibal  ache. 

As  we  might  suspect,  that  cannibaleck 
Was  full  of  original  sin; 

And  his  face  was  decked,  as  he  craned  his  neck. 
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With  a  dribbling  cannibal  grin; 

A  devilish,  revelish,  not-on-the-levelish 

Dribbling,  cannibal  grin. 

*       *       *  * 

When  a  search-party  sped,  by  anxiety  led. 

To  the  banks  of  the  Bumbo  Dake, 

That  cannibal  said,  with  a  shake  of  his  head, 

"An  interior  trip  he  did  take, — 

A  roundabout,  groundabout,  hard-to-be-foundabout, 

Interior  trip  he  did  take!" 

And  he  spat  forth  tales  of  the  jungle  wails. 

As  he  squat  on  the  sun-baked  sand; 

Of  the  man-ape  that  swings,  and  the  great  snake 

that  clings. 
And  the  way  of  a  croc  with  a  man, — 
The  winkable,  blinkable,  horrid  unthinkable 
Way  of  a  croc  with  a  man. 

So  the  search-party  wrote  this  reportable  note: 

"No  trace  of  the  mish  could  we  make. 

So  we  gave  his  supply  to  a  needy  guy, 

With  a  right-sharp  knife  and  persuasive  eye, 

That  we  met  by  the  Bumbo  Dake, — 

A  powerful,  glowerful,  make-you-feel  sorrowful, 

Son  of  the  Bumbo  Dake. 


A  Cat  Call 

They  sang  on  the  garden  wall. 
Where  softly  the  moonlight  did  fall. 
And  the  night  air  did  bristle 
With  language  and  missile, 
But  they  heeded  it  never  at  all. 

Said  Thomas:  "My  darling  Mariar, 
My  love  for  you  never  will  tire, 

But  your  voice  is — ahem — 

A  bit  husky,  pro  tem. 
Suppose  you  resign  from  the  choir?" 
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There  arose  then  a  terrible  spat. 
Said  she:  "You  impertinent  cat! 

Were  I  not  a  lady 

Opposed  to  things  shady, 
I  would  biff  you  a  wallop— LIKE  THAT!" 

Then  Thomas  came  down  from  the  wall, 
(Not  softly,  as  moonlight  doth  fall!) 

Love's  young  dream  was  o*er, 

And  Thomas  was  sore — 
What  a  sad  ending  to  a  cat  call! 

Ode  to  Mary  Agnes 

(With  apologies  to  Tennyson.) 

The  china  falls  from  shelves  and  walls, 

My  rare  hand-painted,  old  in  story. 

While  Haviland  quakes,  and  Worcester  shakes, 

Our  Mary  Agnes  yells  in  glory. 

Smash,  Agnes,  smash),  send  the  wild  fragments  flying! 
Smash,  Agnes,  and  I  will  do  the  sighing,  sighing,  sighing. 

O  hark!  O  hear!  they're  drinking  beer. 
The  foam  from  cut-glass  tumblers  blowing; 
O  shock!  O  jar!  now  near,  now  far,— 
Will  that  admirer  ne'er  be  going? 
Share,  Agnes,  share  ye  our  viands, — they're  drying! 
Have  friends, — but  cook,  and  I  will  do  the  bu)Kng,  buying, 
buying. 

We  hear  her  sing,  'ere  bird's  on  wing; 
Her  shrill  crescendo  stirs  my  slumber. 
Her  bridge  clubs  meet  on  every  street. 
She  flaunts  admirers  without  number. 
Sing,  Agnes,  sing!  set  the  cart-horses  shying! 
Have  ye  your  way,  but  oh !  kindly  stay ! 
For  cooks  are  flying,  flying,  flying. 
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